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SUP-SERV-ORGANASIA. It has been discovered, reports GHQ 
(Western Electric house organ), that members of the supplies 
service Organization are subject to a rare disease known as Sup- 




















serv-organasia. 

Symptoms—imaginary telephones ringing; enlarging of the ear 
lobes brought on by constant effort to hear more production in- 
formation; mania for adding figures; desire to write with both 
hands and a foot. 

Though as yet no cure has been found, medical science has 
isolated the germ. The germ is easily contracted by those anxious 
to do a good job in the face of strong odds such as supplies service 
faces in getting material to the telephone companies in the quan- 
tities specified at the time needed. 

Its common name is “Hard Work.” And, by gosh, the whole 
organization has it. 

eee 


TALKING REPORTS! Salesmen are notoriously peor writers. 
As a group they dislike to write; haven’t much time for writing; 
haven’t much ability at writing. But they can talk—that’s why 
they are salesmen! 

Bussmann Manufacturing Co., traveling 32 salesmen, enables its 
men to “talk” their reports. Each salesman has been equipped 
with a recording device that operates on the auto battery. The 
salesman simply sits down in his car, after each call, and dictates 
his reports. 

eee 


MIDGET TAKES A BOOTH! it may have been a press agent’s 


gag—but it is reported that a 45-inch midget was discovered enjoy- 
ing light housekeeping in a New York City telephone booth in the 
lobby of a Broadway motion picture theater. The midget said her 
name was Helen Magna. Since she found there wasn’t even room 
for a midget in New York, she moved into the booth with an alarm 
clock, a tiny stove, a loaf of bread, bottle of milk, and a can of 
salmon. 


THE STORE COMES TO YOUR HOME! Television shopping 


needs only the approval of the FCC to become a fact according 
to Bamberger Broadcasting, a subsidiary of R. H. Macy and Co., 
New York department store, which says: 

“Milady in the comfortable surroundings of her own home can 
browse through specially selected items daily. Brief demonstrations 
will be given together with full information on prices, delivery and 
ordering instructions. Best of all, if you see something you want, 
just telephone. Our trained shoppers will place your order.” 


“DAWGONNED GOOD DOG!" The defense of Tony, a cocker 
spaniel of Burbank, Calif., on a neighbor’s charge of barking too 
much proved that Tony was a true gentleman. 

Fourteen of his neighborhood friends pointed out in a petition 
to the city attorney that Tony neither drinks, smokes nor swears 
and— 

“We have never known him to utter a word of slanderous gossip 
about anyone in the neighborhood, patronize the black market, 
cuss anyone out on the telephone, tout anyone on a phony pony, 
complain about over-taxation or try to evade same.” 

Tony went free. 
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[Epitor’s NOTE: Traffic operation 
concerns itself with the operation of 
existing facilities. The quantity and 
quality of operating personnel are both 
important. In the matter of providing 
additional facilities, traffic engineering 
is most important. Actual examples 
are cited by the author where savings 
have been made in contemplated equip- 
ment purchases after a traffic survey. 
The present-day trend from manual to 
dial operation is discussed. Chapter II 
appeared in the June 15 issue, page 
14.] 


* * * 


sion, the term traffic may be divided 

into two separate and _ distinct 
phases, or activities, traffic operation 
and traffic engineering. One has a di- 
rect relation to operating costs, while 
the other reflects its efficiency and 
adequacy in the capital investment and 
the cost of equipment. In both of these, 
management has a responsibility to 
those who have invested their savings 
in the telephone industry. 

Traffic operation, as the term implies, 
concerns itself with the operation of 
existing facilities. It is based on three 
factors: first, quantity of personnel; 
second, quality of personnel, and this 
involves recruitment, training, observa- 
tion and supervision, and third, proper 
application of the personnel to meet 
the switchboard load requirements. 

Traffic engineering is the compilation 
of figures and data, such as the volume 
of calls, length of calls, type of calls, 
hourly distribution of calls to deter- 
mine the busy hour load, and the to- 
and-from flow of traffic. Upon the cor- 
rect interpretation can be computed the 
amount and type of telephone central 
office equipment, intra-equipment 
switching, trunk cables, toll lines, toll 
and trunk terminations and the op- 
erating personnel. 

Therefore, like the man who came to 
dinner and wouldn’t go home, traffic 
finds itself becoming a recognized and 
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integral part in the planning, as well 
as the operation, of central office fa- 
cilities. In the matter of providing 
additional facilities, either central office 
or trunking, the importance of com- 
plete and careful traffic engineering 
cannot be over-emphasized. Especially 
is this true in the light of economics 
and returns on the capital investment. 

Since facilities, either new or addi- 
tional, are provided on the estimated 
or projected load, involving the known 
and computed calling rate and holding 
time, estimates which become “guessti- 
mates” and “miss the boat” by being 
too low, result in furnishing equipment 
and facilities to which additional relief 
must be provided within a very short 
time. This results in a “patch work” 
of equipment, one job piled on top of 
the other, the total expenditure for 
which, both in dollars and cents, as well 
as man hours of labor, generally will 
far exceed that required had the com- 
plete installation been accomplished at 
one time. In addition, service dis- 
turbances and increased maintenance 
are common and expensive factors dur- 
ing the period of plant expansion and 
cut-over. 


On the other hand, those estimates 
which provide facilities in excess of 
those required presently or provide for 
reasonable growth are just as costly. 
They involve expenditures of funds on 
which it will be most difficult—if not 
quite impossible—to produce and main- 
tain a fair and equitable return on the 
capital invested. By careful planning 
and thorough analysis, traffic can “earn 
its salt” and more than pay its own 
way. 


Just recently, two separate cases 
have come to the attention of the 
writer in which traffic recommendations 
not only saved money, but also resulted 
in better basic central office operation. 
Since both of these instances are typi- 
cal and characteristic of what is hap- 
pening — or about to happen — in the 
Independent operating field, it may be 


of value to examine them closely. The 
lesson illustrated may be applicable 
many other places. This is especially 
true in that the whole matter revolved 
around the question as to how many 
subscriber station line lamps should be 
purchased, ordinarily an insignificant 
item. 

The first exchange was one which 
had a_ seven-position switchboard 
equipped with 600 subscriber station 
lines. The station line lamps had four 
appearances. Community growth and 
the ever-increasing number of deferred 
service applications indicated that 
additional facilities, both switchboard 
position as well as subscriber station 
lines, were required. It was decided to 
provide four additional positions, bring- 
ing the total to 11. At the same time, 
the number of subscriber station lines 
would be increased from 600 to 900. 
The estimate on which the purchase 
order was to be written was set up to 
provide 2,100 station line lamps, the 
reasoning being as follows: 


Lamps required (900 lines 


with five appearances)....... 4,500 
Lamps on hand (600 lines 

with four appearances)...... 2,400 
Number of lamps to be 

DOGE wedcecxcactuoeesess 2,100 


Before the purchase order was made 
up, however, traffic was given the 
opportunity to review the estimate. 
Realizing that four appearances were 
adequate for an 11-position board, the 
details in connection with the station 
line lamps were recommended as fol- 
lows: 


Lamps required (900 with four 


eer ,600 
Lamps on hand (600 with four 

0 ,400 
Number of lamps to be 

SEE: Rebs cdudeeseudases 1,200 


It will be noted that the number of 
lamps recommended by traffic was 900 
less than those provided in the original 
estimate. At approximately 40 cents 
per lamp, this amounts to a savings of 
$360. Not only was there less money 
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involved, but with four rather than 
five appearances, there would be less 
confusion on the board and better op- 
eration. 


The second instance, referred to 
above, is an even better example of the 
manner in which traffic can save money 
and at the same time effect better 
switchboard operation. This second ex- 
change had 13 positions, equipped with 
3,200 subscriber stations lines. The sta- 
tion line lamps had seven appearances. 
The expansion program provided two 
additional positions, raising the num- 
ber of positions from 13 to 15. At the 
same time, 300 additional subscriber 
station lines would be provided, raising 
the total to 3,500. The job estimate for 
these additional facilities included an 
item of 2,100 station line lamps, the 
reasoning being as follows: 


Lamps required (seven appear- 


ances of 3,500 lines)........ 24,500 
Lamps on hand (seven appear- 

ances of 3,200 lines)........ 22,400 
Number of lamps to be 

IN sits as levpitbce devas ao 8 2,100 

Again traffic was given an oppor- 


tunity to review the estimate. Realiz- 
ing that seven appearances were not 
necessary, and never should have been 
provided for 13 positions, it was rec- 
ommended that at the time of this 
expansion the number of appearances 
would be reduced from seven to six. 
Therefore, no additional line lamps 
would have to be purchased, the reason- 
ing being as follows: 


Lamps required (six appear- 


ances of 3,500 lines)........ 21,000 
Lamps on hand (seven appear- 
ances of 3,200 lines)........ 22,400 


Again, at approximately 40 cents per 
lamp, the savings amounted to $840. 
Thus it will be noted that in these two 
instances, in addition to providing the 
basis for better operation, traffic also 
effected total savings of approximately 
$1,200. 

With War II out of the way—we 
hope—and reconversion and peace time 
operation becoming an actuality, de- 
pending, of course on the labor situa- 
tion, the telephone industry is embark- 
ing upon a tremendous expansion pro- 
gram. Outside plant, which has received 
but the barest maintenance during the 
war years, will be rebuilt and addi- 
tions made. Central office will be en- 
larged and manual operation converted 
to dial. Intra-exchange, as well as 
inter-office trunking will be reviewed 


Sometimes when I consider what tremendous consequences come from little things—a chance 
word, a tap on the shoulder, or a penny dropped on a newsstand—I am tempted to think... 
there are no little things —-BRUCE BARTON. 


and additional facilities provided. 
Underestimated traffic requirements 
will be an expensive blunder. Over- 
estimated requirements will reflect 
themselves on the plant investment 
earnings. 


Since the great trend is from man- 
ual to dial operation, traffic will occupy 
a most important role in making sure 
that the correct type and right amount 
of equipment is secured. Naturally, 
traffic cannot accomplish this alone. 
Growth and trend estimates must be 
furnished by commercial engineering. 
Since many items involve special equip- 
ment, or modifications of one kind or 
another, here are just a few of the 
questions which must be answered: 


How about the coin box facilities? 
Are there enough of them at present, 


or will additional ones be necessary, 
and how many? 
How many PBX trunk hunting 


groups will be required. Do existing 
subscribers have enough trunks? 
Should one or two, or even more trunks 
be reserved for any of them in their 
call number groups? 

Will business subscribers having one 
or two consecutive lines be canvassed 
to be changed to PBX service? Should 
additional trunks be _ reserved for 
them? 

What about rural lines, multi-party 
lines? Naturally there will be an in- 
crease, but will the calling rate and 
holding time be high enough to war- 


rant additional switching facilities 
within those groups? 
How about the party line fill? Of 


course, it is high right now, but when 
additional facilities become available, 
both central office and outside plant, 
will there be a determined effort to 
regrade the four-party subscribers to 
two-party and the two-party to indi- 
vidual lines? 

Will long distance terminals be run 
directly from the premises of various 
subscribers to the toll board, and if so, 
how many will there be? 

Have allowances been made for sea- 
sonal growth and activity? 

What about the directional flow of 
the toll traffic? The volume and type 
of originating will determine the toll 
positions required, but what per cent 
is originating and what per cent is 
incoming? Have the proper allowances 
been made for the incoming traffic? 
This item alone can snafu the best of 
well laid traffic operational plans. 

Since automatic ticketing is no longer 
a wild-eyed dream, have those possi- 
bilities been taken into consideration? 

Service observations still will be im- 


portant. Have provisions been made 
for it? 
How about the metering on the 


equipment? That is one way to “take 
the pulse” of the exchange and to de- 


Little Things 


termine whether the group assignments 
are correct, not overlooking the all- 
trunk-busies and overflows. 






Since the sum total of the answers 
to these questions bear a direct relation 
to the facilities and equipment being 
furnished and the personnel required 
to operate and maintain them, this igs 
where traffic and commercial engineer- 
ing go hand in hand and more than 
“earn their salt.” These two activities 
must hang together, or surely they wil] 
hang separately. 

In concluding, the writer feels no 
urge to apologize for not going into 
elaborate details of traffic engineering, 
No involved formulas have been pre- 
sented and technical phrases and terms 
have been avoided as far as possible. 
Operating companies with established 
and functioning traffic departments 
have no need for them, but for those 
of us who find traffic a part-time re- 
sponsibility they may only confuse and 
confound. 

Some of the ills pointed out together 
with their relatively simple solutions 
may seem to be isolated instances, few 
and far between. This is not the case. 
Their existence is almost universal, but 
too often not recognized, or if not seri- 
ous, merely postponed. This is borne 
out by a statement made not too long 
ago by the operating head of a most 
successful and respected Independent 
company: “Yes, I know I have too 
many operators on the board at some 
hours, but I don’t know how many or 
when. Some day I’ll check up on that.” 

It is an accepted axiom that trying 
to decide which one of the three op- 
erating departments, plant, commercial 
and traffic, is the most important is 
like trying to decide which leg is the 
most important one of a three-legged 
stool. A weakness in any one will re- 
flect in the operation of the other two. 

There is another analogy applicable 
to the telephone industry as a whole, 
bringing that same three-legged stool: 
The public which orders, uses the serv- 
ice and pays the bill; the telephone 
personnel which decides what equip- 
ment and facilities are required and 
then operates and maintains them, and 
the stockholder, who invests his sav- 
ings and has every right to expect 
judicious use of those funds and a fair 
and equitable return on his investment. 
A weakness on the part of any one will 
reflect itself on the other two. Each 
has a deep responsibility to the other. 

The End 
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which took place at the 12th an- 
nual meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers at the 
Buccaneer Hotel in Galveston, Tex., 
during the first week of June. The 
central issue involved the question of 


|’ WAS quite an interesting scrap 


whether the NFTW should affiliate 
with either the AFL or CIO, or 
whether it should, on the contrary, 


consolidate its internal structure as a 
strong, independent national union. 
The upshot of the controversy took the 
form of two supplementary steps in 
the direction of maintaining NFTW’s 
independence. These actions were: 


(1) The adoption of a resolution to 
continue NFTW’s independent status 

and shelve a fact-finding committee’s 
report recommending affiliation, pref- 
erably with the CIO. 


(2) The adoption of an amendment 
to the union’s constitution dissolving 
the former loose federation of various 
telephone unions and authorizing fur- 
ther measures for consolidation of 
NFTW as “one national union.” 


The actual recorded vote on these 
two steps ostensibly reflect a greater 
spirit of unanimity than really ex- 
isted, judging from the spirited de- 
bate. For example, the constitutional 
amendment to consolidate NFTW was 
adopted by the lopsided score of more 
than 15 to 1, with nearly all of the 
327 delegates participating. These 
delegates to the so-called national as- 
sembly of NFTW claim to represent 
some 250,000 members. 

And there was plenty of support, 
judging by the debate, for the recom- 
mendation of the fact-finding commit- 
tee, headed by W. A. Smallwood of 
Atlanta, Ga. In fact, the final dis- 









position of this report was in the na- 
ture of a compromise whereby it is 
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Annual meeting of the National Federation of Telephone 

Workers results in two supplementary steps in the direction of 

maintaining NFTW's independence. . . . Georgia's attorney 

general advises public service commission that state laws 

permit the commission to regulate mobile telephone service 
furnished by means of radio-telephone. 


simply shelved for the present and the 
door is left open for further consider- 
ation as the assembly sees fit. The 
exact text of the resolution adopted by 
the national assembly on this point is 
in part as follows: 


“The policy of the National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers is hereby 
declared by a mandate of the 12th na- 
tional assembly of the NFTW to be 
that its independent character should 
be maintained until such a time as 


further consideration is given the 
question of affiliation.” 
The Smallwood committee, which 


was headed by the president of the 
NFTW’s southern federation, was com- 
posed of four members representing as 
many divisions of the federation. It 
interviewed both CIO and AFL offi- 
cials to see what they had to offer by 
way of affiliation. This report said that 
eventual affiliation with either CIO or 
AFL would be beneficial for the new 
NFTW in the long run. It pointed out 
that only the CIO was willing to grant 
the NFTW an international status. 
And so an alliance with CIO was sug- 
gested as a movement toward “unify- 
ing the labor forces of the nation.” 

A CIO organizer by the name of Del 
Garst, of Washington, D. C., came to 
Galveston and set up headquarters in 
the Galvex Hotel, just across the street 
from the telephone workers’ conven- 
tion. NFTW opponents of CIO affilia- 
tion accused the member of the CIO 
delegation of lobbying for the adop- 
tion of the Smallwood report, and ob- 
jected strenuously to “interference 
from outsiders.” 

Other members of the CIO delega- 
tion on hand to help the NFTW to see 
the CIO point of view were Adolph 
Germer, western CIO representative; 


Dernencourt, Oklahoma director; 
Walter Harris, Arkansas director, and 
Robert Oliver, Texas director. 


Joe 


Garst told a correspondent on the 
scene, later reporting to TELEPHONY, 
that his group was watching the tele- 
phone session “with considerable inter- 
est.” This was almost a masterpiece 
of understatement. As a matter of 
fact, Garst put it right on the line with 
a number of NFTW officials and 
threatened that if NFTW did not come 
over to the CIO, then the CIO would 
begin accepting memberships for tele- 
phone unions through its American 
Communications Association. 

He pointed out that the CIO had 
been rejecting these for some time in 
the belief that it would be better to 
have one national telephone union, 
and also in the hope that the NFTW 
would see the light and join the move- 
ment all in one piece. But since that 
is not the way the majority of the 
NFTW decided, there is now, presum- 
ably, an open warfare between the two 
groups. 

The American Communications As- 
sociation, headed by the New York 
City Communist, Joseph Selly, is al- 
ready “welcoming” membership from 
the telephone field. As a matter of 
fact, Joseph A. Beirne took up the CIO 
challenge right on the floor of the Gal- 
veston convention and accused the 
American Communications Association 
of attempts to raid the telephone field. 
He urged NFTW to “close its ranks” 
on these threats, and mentioned in par- 
ticular the Communist-dominated un- 
ion’s recent activity in infiltrating the 
California telephone unions. We shall 
have a little more to say about this 
interesting California scrap later on. 

The Southwestern Telephone Work- 
ers Union, representing employes of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
was reported to be the heart of the 
right-wing opposition to CIO alliance. 
D. L. McCowen of St. Louis, head of 
this group, let it be known that his 
people would never join the CIO, no 
matter what anybody else did. 

It was a pretty hot fight while it 
lasted, but President Beirne, aided by 
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the McCowen faction, was apparently 
in control and could have put through 
a decisive vote on even a stiffer reso- 
lution actually rejecting the Smallwood 
committee report, if it had not been 
decided that a milder compromise reso- 
lution would leave everybody happier 
and a lot less feelings hurt. So that is 
the way it was done. There was dip- 
lomatic strategy in this compromise 
course at that (in view of the other 
action taken by the assembly to con- 
solidate the federation into one strong, 
independent union). By that it is meant 
that certain officers with newly dele- 
gated powers will be in a position to 
keep the control of the union on a right 
tack, gradually dissipating the CIO in- 
fluence. They hope so, anyhow. 


This new constitutional amendment 
would vest officers of a new national 
union with almost unlimited power in 
negotiations and all other union affairs 
between conventions. There was a sep- 
arate fight on this from advocates of 
continued local autonomy. Elmer E. 
Reiker, president of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers, and Edwin 
R. Hackett, president of the Commer- 
cial Telephone Workers Union of Chi- 
cago, fought a stout but losing battle 
against the forfeiture of autonomy by 
the 47 unions which formed the original 
federation. 

There was also criticism of various 
other provisions, even the proposed 
name of the new union—the American 
Communications Union. This, inci- 
dentally, would embrace not only tele- 
phone workers but employes of other 
communication services, both operating 
and manufacturing. However, it will 
probably take a year if not more before 
the formal shift can be made from the 
NFTW to the new American Commu- 
nications Union. 


Other developments at the Galveston 
convention were briefly as follows: 


The convention endorsed John L. 
Crull of St. Louis, a member of the 
NFTW executive board, for the newly 
established under secretary of labor. 


A resolution was adopted calling for 
a guaranteed annual wage in the tele- 
phone industry. 


A resolution calling for local organ- 
izations to build up a strike fund and 
have industry-wide bargaining for 
working conditions was adopted. 


Criticized the recently enacted Case 
Bill and went on record as endorsing 
President Truman’s veto of same. 


Decided to advise all their telephone 
members how they should vote in the 
coming election, in cooperation with the 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

The NFTW executive board favored 
national bargaining on national issues, 
but separate dealing with local com- 
panies on particular matters. The Bell 
System pension plan, for example, was 
viewed as a national bargaining study. 
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California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 27 and 28. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Sioux 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
11 and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 
lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








The executive board disapproved of 
unionizing pending a clarification of 
policy by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


* 


So much for what happened at the 
Galveston convention. The real signifi- 
cance of all this fuss and feathers 
about whether to affiliate with the CIO 
is something that was scarcely men- 
tioned at the convention and something 
which most of the attending delegates 
apparently knew very little about. It 
was the long arm of John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers, who 
is at present bothering the CIO or- 
ganizing people no end with his raiding 
union, known as “District 50.” 

“District 50” was organized as a 
branch of the United Mine Workers 
many years ago when it was the heart 
and core of the CIO itself. It was a 
catch-all organization, with a _ broad 
charter enabling it to organize people 
in almost any industry. And that was 
the purpose which the canny John L. 
Lewis had in mind. Only, at that time, 
its principal objective was to raid the 
AFL unions on behalf of the CIO. 

During the interim, when John L. 
Lewis took his United Mine Workers 
out of the CIO camp and before he 
was received back like a prodigal son 
with feasting into the house of AFL, 
“District 50” became a sort of pirating 
organization, raiding both CIO and 
AFL. Following the party line of the 
Communist fellow travelers, many of 
the CIO organizers concentrated on 
utility workers, chiefly gas and electric. 
This is in conformity with the orthodox 
Marx-Lenin tradition that it is more 


important to organize utility workers 
for the revolution than workers in in- 
dustry not so strategically located. 

Anyway, we can see that the CIO has 
followed that line pretty steadily in 
organizing maritime workers, gas and 
electric utility workers, radio commv- 
nication workers, federal, state, county, 
and municipal workers, and so forth. 
It would also like to organize railroad 
and telephone workers, but the strong, 
independent unions, already established, 
blocked their infiltration. 

But to get back to “District 50.” 
Before John L. could return to AFL, 
the latter wanted to know just what he 
was going to do about his raiding arm. 
It had been a nightmare for a long 
time to local AFL unions and they 
would probably have liked to see John 
L. Lewis wind it up once and for all. 
But Lewis had a better idea. The 
story commonly accepted in Washing- 
ton has it that he sold the AFL boys 
with the theory that “District 50,” 
originally planned to raid AFL unions 
on behalf of the CIO, could be thrown 
in reverse and raid CIO unions in be- 
half of AFL. Anyhow, it is common 
gossip that one of the terms and con- 
ditions of John L. Lewis’ return to the 
AFL, finally, was a gentleman’s agree- 
ment to the effect that “District 50” 
would lay off of competition with es- 
tablished AFL unions and concentrate 
its raiding activity on the CIO bunch. 
This would be good medicine for both 
John L. Lewis and the old-line AFL 
leaders. 

The net result is that the CIO boys 
are getting a little panicky and are 
trying to organize and take over and 
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consolidate as much as possible, hoping 
that they can get all their stakes driven 
down and battle areas cleared before 
John L. Lewis moves out his “District 
50” into an all-out offensive, which is 
expected next fall. That is the reason 
why CIO was willing to make a better 
offer to the NFTW than the AFL of- 
fering. The “international” status is 
comparable to offering to give the tele- 
phone union an autonomous _policy- 
making place within the CIO of the 
highest rank. But, anyhow, the NFTW 
did not rise to the bait, so that is that. 


Getting back to the California situ- 
ation, the CIO out that way has ap- 
parently been having a little more 
organization success. At any rate, it 
has stirred up quite a rumpus among 
the telephone workers. The president 
of the operators union of the Telephone 
Traffic Employes’ Organization, Miss 
Marie A. DeMartini, has been touring 
towns in central California, telling the 
operators: “Affiliation with the CIO 
American Communications Association 
offers to our membership the best pros- 
pects for immediately improving wages 
and working conditions.” 

Oddly enough, the TTEO is a union 
which was brought before the National 
Labor Relations Board on charges of 
company domination, the complainant 
being—of all things—the CIO Ameri- 
can Communications Association. It is 
possible that these two conflicting fac- 
tions have gotten together to settle 
their differences by mutual exchange 
of concessions. 

One thing which the NFTW execu- 
tive board strongly urged its members 
to do was to consider how an end might 
be brought to the present practice of 
both the CIO and AFL using the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board as an 
instrument for disestablishing NFTW 
affiliates on trumped up charges of 
company domination. The position of 
the NFTW officials is that the NFTW, 
independent like the railroad brother- 
hoods, should be given the same treat- 
ment by the National Labor Relations 
Board as the AFL and CIO. Neither 
of the latter type unions have ever had 
their units disestablished by the 
National Labor Relations Board on 
grounds of company domination. 


* 


Assistant Attorney General Duke of 
Georgia recently advised the Georgia 
Public Service Commission that the 
general laws in Georgia with respect to 
the power of the Georgia commission 
to regulate telephone companies include 
the power to regulate mobile telephone 
service furnished by means of radio- 
telephone and wire telephone or sub- 
marine cable telephone, or a combina- 
tion thereof. 

The Georgia commission sought ad- 
vice on this point following receipt of 
the telephone staff committee report of 
the National Association of Railroad 
& Utilities Commisioners on mobile 
telephone service, dated April 26, 1946, 
which recommended, among _ other 
things, that “each state commission re- 
view its laws and endeavor to have 
them amended if necessary, to provide 
for regulation of intrastate mobile 
telephone service.” 

The Georgia telephone regulatory 
statute does not specifically mention 
mobile telephone service, but Assistant 
Attorney General Duke advised that it 
was the intention of the legislature to 
vest the commission with powers suf- 
ficiently broad to fully protect the pub- 
lic interest, and that this plainly re- 
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quired regulation of mobile telephone 
service. Mr. Duke concluded: 


“Mobile telephone service is a means 
of conveying messages to the public. 
It conceivably could be a quicker, less 
expensive, and better means of serving 
the public need than the methods used 
before its scientific development. To 
say that you do not have authority to 
regulate such service in the public in- 
terest would defeat the very purpose 
for which the Georgia Public Service 
Commission was created and would be 
a ruling not in keeping with sound 
public policy, and in my opinion would 
be a strained construction never in- 
tended by the legislature of this state.” 

Regulatory problems in connection 
with the new mobile telephone are be- 
ginning to make their appearance. The 
National Bus Communications, Inc., 
recently asked the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for authority to 
operate on certain radio frequencies for 
benefit of various bus 
lines, just as the air lines have their 
own aviation communication frequen- 
While the Bell System would not 
appear as opposed to the bus line. re- 
quest, Bell witnesses offered evidence 


the exclusive 


cies. 


as to the excessive cost of such an 
exclusive industrial radio - telephone 
setup. 


It is believed likely that the FCC 
will deny the petition. It may eventu- 
ally adopt a theory of “common car- 
rier” control of radio-telephone com- 
munications instead of letting each 
industry (railroad, bus, taxicab, etc.) 
conduct its own radio-telephone com- 
munications system. Since much of this 
communication will have to connect 
with the nation’s general telephone sys- 
tem, the eventual relation of the tele- 
phone industry to the radio-telephone 
picture as a whole is emerging as a 
regulatory issue. 


If the telephone company is casting around for ways to make more money, a friend of 
mine came up with a nifty idea the other day. He is the father of a 16-year-old girl, and is 
thereby completely cut off from communication with the outside world. 


I have tried to telephone this fellow hundreds of times during the evening, but always get 


the busy buzz. 


Since he lives only a mile away in Evanston, we are thinking of going up 


to our respective roofs and using smoke signals. It geems the easiest way out. 


This girl of his grabs the telephone at 6 p.m. and hangs on until bedtime. Neither bribes 
nor threats can budge her from her station and my friend’s whole social life has gone to pot 


—people just don’t even try to ask him over any more. 


as he sits in his chair and broods, night after night. 


There is a wild hunted look in his eye 


I have canvassed my other friends with adolescent children, and find the same situation. 
In fact, this sorry state of affairs has even spread below the border—a lady on our staff who 
just returned from Mexico reports that she was dining at the home of a Merican general 
who missed out on fowr insurrections while his daughter was on the telephone. 


Anyhow, this friend of mine suggests that the telephone company install a “Junior Circuit” 


in every home with children. 


This circuit would operate at a specially reduced rate and be 


used only by kids under 18—with a stiff penalty if they reach for the “Adult Circuit.” I don't 
know how technically feasible this is, but it sure would bring joy to millions of frustrated 
families.—Sydney J. Harris (Chicago Daily News). 
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EVERAL 


reported an increase in lost time 


large companies have 

accidents since January of this 
year, all of which makes a very poor 
start for a good safety showing dur- 
ing 1946. This probably can be blamed 
to a great extent on the number of 
employes and the general rush 
and confusion incident to a large back- 
log of work. However, this is 
good excuse, for the job though ad- 
mittedly difficult, can be accomplished 
without causing accidents. Supervisors 
and workers alike always must be 
alert and conscious of approved safety 


new 


not a 


practices. 


The Bell System plans to provide 
telephone service to about 250,000 
additional families in rural areas this 
year, and to 1,000,000 rural families 


within the next three to five years at 
a cost of approximately $100,000,000. 


* * * 


It has been said that a word to the 
wise is not always sufficient, but it helps 
a lot. 


There are now more telephones in 
service in this country than ever be- 
fore and the calling rate per telephone 
is increasing steadily. The telephone 
now is being used to conduct business 
of various types which would not have 
been considered possible a few years 
ago. Perhaps the pressure of the war 
years has taught people the possibili- 
ties of the telephone. Due to this in- 
creased use of the telephone, both 
manual and dial switching systems 
now are handling unprecedented traffic 
loads. 


Recently, the writer had occasion to 
stop at a highway filling station and 
to use a pay-telephone. The reason we 
stopped was because we could use some 
gas, and since a pay-station sign was 
displayed we decided to place a call. 
The coin box telephone was a wall 
type installed without the benefit of a 
booth. Several men were standing 
around arguing about some automobile 
repair parts. There was no privacy to 





our conversation and the general con- 
fusion proved most annoying. 

This experience is typical of what 
may expect when attempting to 
use a pay-telephone in most sections of 
the country. Parking space is difficult 
to find near hotels or drug stores where 
booths may be located, and when a per- 
son is fortunate enough to find a park- 
ing space, the booth generally is busy. 


one 


It would seem highly desirable to 
have pay-station booths of an outdoor 
type installed at all principal service 
stations along heavily traveled high- 
ways. This would be a great conven- 
ience for the automobile traveling pub- 
lic and should pay large dividends. 
Automobile travel undoubtedly will in- 
crease considerably for the next few 
years as it has been predicted that the 
United States will have 60,000,000 au- 
tomobiles by 1960. It would be a great 
accommodation to be able to place a 
toll call ahead for a hotel reservation. 
Parking change 
always is available at large filling sta- 
In view of the fact that many 
stations remain open 24 
hours daily, this would make them ideal 
locations for highway pay-stations. 


space and necessary 
tions. 


service now 


A new development in an automatic- 
feed, electric should 
prove extremely useful in the telephone 
communication field. This radically 
new iron is trigger operated and ejects 


soldering iron 





TRUCK MOUNTED COMPRESSORS: A new type 
of portable compressor to operate certain tools 
in the telephone field has now become a reality. 
There are now available truck-mounted compres- 
sors, of 60, 105 and often 160 CFM, driven 
from the truck engine through a reliable heavy- 
duty power take-off. Inasmuch as the compressor 
occupies only one-third of the space and weight 
capacity of the truck chassis, the bal of the 
truck may be used to carry men, tools and 
materials. This arrangement has been found 
satisfactory for use on a line construction truck. 





a measured amount of solder from a 
reel concealed in the handle. A special] 
retracting feature prevents the melt- 


ing of excess solder on the heating tip. 
The actual amount of solder deposited 
each time the trigger is pulled is regu- 
lated by a micrometer adjusting whee] 


mounted in the handle of the iron, 
easily accessible to the operator’s 
thumb. If, during the course of a job, 


more or less solder is required, a touch 
of the wheel changes the amount 
ejected. This new development is said 
to be the first major advance in solder- 
ing irons in the past 25 years. 





The new tool weighs 114 lbs. loaded, 
and is perfectly balanced. The 
is provided with a two-section, slide-on 
The shorter section provides 
the loading chamber. The 
longer section houses the feeder mech- 
anism. This section also incorporates 
a long grooved channel through which 
solder is conducted to the heating tip. 

A tube containing the heating ele- 
ment extends from the handle. A re- 
placeable tip is grooved to guide the 
molten the exact point of 
application. This tip is non-corrosive 
and is especially designed for fast heat- 
ing. Excess heat is dissipated before it 
can reach the handle by nine graduated 
cooling vanes located on the tube nea! 
the handle. 


handle 


cover. 


access to 


solder to 


« + 


It is claimed that 10 per cent of the 
world’s food supply is destroyed an- 
nually by vermin. There are two rats 
for every human being in the United 
States today and each costs $2.00 an- 
nually to feed and house. The total 
annual charge which U. S. rats place 
upon their landlords is estimated con- 
servatively at $300,000,000, which does 
not include costs resulting from food 
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poisoning. It is estimated that 40 per 
cent of diseases reported to health 
agencies result from food contamina- 
tion and that rats are the principal 
contaminating agent. 

It is a rather simple and inexpen- 
sive operation to rat-proof a building, 
often this precaution is 


though too 


neg cted. 


which should 
exchange 


development 
for telephone 


A new 


prove ideal 


buildings is the venetian all-metal awn- 


ing. 


Permanently installed, these life- 





Q. When 
line must cross a power line, should it 


wire telephone 


an 


open 


pass over or under the power line? 

A. The telephone lines should pass 
under the power lines, if practicable. 
The greatest clearance possible should 
be obtained and in no case should this 
clearance be less than four ft. Guard 
wires should be installed when consid- 
necessary. Often, underground 
dips used for telephone lines to 
pass under power feeders if the danger 
of the exposure warrants the cost of 
this type of construction. 


ered 
are 


* * * 


Y. Will dry 


not in use in a telephone, but standing 


cells deteriorate when 
on a shelf in the office? 

A. The conventional type of dry cell 
will deteriorate whether or not it is on 
open circuit or on discharge due to in- 
The rate of deterioration 
will vary with the size and type of cell 
with temperature and humidity. 
In general, the smaller the cell the 
shorter will be its shelf life. High 
temperatures increase the cell shelf 
loss while low temperatures decrease it. 


ternal losses. 


and 


* ‘ * 


Q. What is the universal type cord 
circuit as used on manual switchboards? 

A. As the name implies, this type 
of circuit will handle all types of con- 
nections. These are connections 
tween common battery lines, magneto 
to magneto, from common battery to 
Magneto, magneto to common battery 
and from either to trunk or toll lines. 
Adequate supervision is provided on the 
various types of connections. 


be- 


* * * 


. We soldered drop wire connec- 
tions for but finally 
changed to solderless connectors due to 


many years, 


the ease which they permitted in open- 
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time awnings provide all the best ad- 
vantages of canvas awnings and vene- 


tian blinds. These new awnings pro- 
vide year-round sun protection with 
full ventilation, visibility and light 


control. They adjust instantly at the 
turn of a crank to any degree of light 
They keep heat outside the 
building walls and end the costly sea- 


or shade. 


sonal maintenance job on canvas awn- 
ings. Even in winter, it is 
these new all-metal awnings are indis- 


claimed, 


pensable because of the added weather 
protection. 


es —— 
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ing the line for testing. Many of these 


solderless connectors have developed 


high resistance especially where they 


connect to old wire. We would appre- 


ciate your opinion as to which of three 


methods we should adopt in making 
drop wire connections to open wire: 
Solderless connectors, compression 


type tap-off sleeves, or resume the prac- 
tice of wrapping drop wire directly on 
the line and soldering? 


A. Many thousands of solderless 


connectors are giving trouble-free 
service in the telephone industry and 
there must be some reason why you 


are experiencing difficulty. 

When copper wire is attached to an 
wire, it is 
dissimilar 


iron 
the 
washer to prevent corrosion. Then, al- 
so, it is most difficult to make a good 


necessary to separate 


metals by a _ plated 


electrical connection on old, rusty iron 
wire. You mention the wire is old and 
we assume it may be rusty. 

These solderless connectors give ex- 
cellent service when used on good gal- 
vanized wire. In some climates and 
especially near the seashore, it is often 
desirable to cover solderless connectors 
with several layers of friction 
You might give this method a trial. It 
would also be a good idea to send one 
of the corroded 
to its manufacturer for his opinion as 
to what may be causing your trouble. 


tape. 


solderless connectors 


Compression type tap-off sleeves are 
very good, although, as you well know, 
they must be cut out if the 
opened at this point for a test. If your 
line wire is rusty, their use is prob- 
ably your best bet. 


line is 


Soldering the wrapped drop directly 
to the line wire is not generally rec- 
ommended. If the line wire is rusty, a 
good  resistance-free connection is 
doubtful. If the wire is galvanized, 
soldering will usually cause such dam- 


age to the surface that rust will result 
which will eventually cause trouble. 
The heat from soldering ordinarily an- 
neals the line wire and weakens it. 


Q. Can a carrier system be super- 
imposed on a bracket circuit? 

A. In our opinion, this can be done 
if the bracket 


signed, well 


circuit is suitably de 
insulated, and properly 
We were advised just the 
other day by an officer returning from 
overseas that 


transposed. 


he had been able to use 
a three-channel 
bracket circuit for a distance of ove) 
1,000 miles. While losses were greater 


carrier system on a 


than would have been encountered on 
a properly designed circuit, the over 


all result was considered to be good. 


Q. Will it be safe to install a storage 
battery in our terminal room or should 


we provide a special battery cabinet 
with an outside vent? 
A. The modern sealed type storage 


battery can be installed safely in a 
terminal room and an outside vent is 
not necessary. The cells of this type 


battery are equipped with baffles which 
extract all from 
which eliminates 
sive effect. The present floating method 
of battery 

eliminates the 


moisture escaping 


gasses, their corro 
maintenance 
gassing of the battery 
as compared to the old cycle method of 


practically 


charging. 


©. When is it 
to install steps on a pole? 


considered desirable 


A. In general, it is good practice to 
step all poles which are climbed fre 


quently, such as cable terminal poles 
and test points. If this is not done, 
frequent climbing with spurs may 


shorten the useful life of the pole. 


Q. Is it permissible to drain tele- 
phone manholes into the city sewer 
when this arrangement is convenient? 


A. This arrangement is entirely sat- 
isfactory and is frequently used. It is 
necessary, however, to provide suitable 
from en- 


traps to prevent sewer gas 


tering the telephone manhole. 


Q. What is the maximum number 


of lines which may be served conven- 


iently from a manual central office? 
A. Generally, a manual switchboard 
can handle a maximum of about 10,000 
lines. When a greater number of lines 
must be served in a manual exchange 
area, more than one central office must 
be provided. This arrangement is 
known as a multi-office exchange. 
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By R. C. RENO 


ITH the public’s current tend- 

ency to regard telephone serv- 

ice as a necessity rather than a 
luxury or convenience, which is certain 
to create a future nationwide demand 
for service beyond all previous expecta- 
tion, Pennsylvania telephone com- 
panies were warned that it is no time 
for short-sighted planning by prac- 
tically all speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Independ- 
ent Telephone Association held in 
Pittsburgh June 6 and 7. 


The keynote of the convention, as at 
all other state meetings this year, was 
“more and better telephone service” 
for the public by adoption of improved 
and modern equipment and practices 
and through upward revision of rates 
to produce sufficient revenue to permit 
modernization of plants, to meet in- 
creasing operating expenses and to 
provide a fair return on telephone 
company investment. 


J. Frank Cox, Pittsburgh, vice presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and general manager of 
the Western Pennsylvania Area, in 
his industry capacity and as president 
of the Pittsburgh Convention Bureau, 
gave the address of welcome to the 
convention. 


Speaking of the accelerated demand 
for telephone service during the war, 
Lester R. Thurston, Harrisburg, presi- 
dent of the association and president 
of the United Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, stated that the expected fall- 
ing off in exchange and toll revenues 
after the war did not materialize and 
the estimated wash-out in the file of 
deferred applications for service has 
not come to pass. Instead, he said, the 
industry is showing heavy gains in 
stations, toll revenues are increasing 
or holding firm and “held orders” for 
service are proving to be from 75 to 
90 per cent good. He continued: 


“The demands of the public for tele- 
phone exchange service and its in- 
creasing use of toll service are amaz- 
ing all of us and we are at a loss 
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to account for the present situation. 
It would seem, however, that the 
telephone has at long last come of 
age and put on its long pants. It is 
no longer in the luxury class of serv- 
ices. The war has taught the people 
to use the telephone. Men and women 
in industry, in the armed services and 
the folks at home have learned of the 
ease and economy with which the serv- 
ice is used, and they are continuing 
their habit of using it as a necessity 
rather than a convenience. If this is 
the case, and there is certainly good 
reason to believe it is, then we can 
expect the demand for service to in- 
crease rather than decrease. Our job 
is cut out for us, to take care of the 
business at hand, and what a job it is 
going to continue to be if this demand 
keeps growing. It is certainly no time 
for short-sighted planning.” 


Commenting upon the Independent 
situation in Pennsylvania and _ the 
need for modernization of plants, ex- 
tension of rural service and for sound 
financing of telephone companies, Mr. 
Thurston said: 


“In Pennsylvania, Independents are 
traveling in fast company. We are op- 
erating alongside one of the most 
progressive companies in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Our service and operations con- 


Officers and directors of the Pennsylvania association entertained the convention speakers and others 
at a luncheon the last day of the convention. At the speakers’ table are (left to right): G. B. RUDY, 
JR., York; CLARE E. WILLIAMS, Harrisburg; W. H. HARRISON, New York City; L. R. THURSTON, 
Harrisburg; H. V. BOZELL, New York City, and H. M. ENGH, Erie. 
left) are: J. H. EARLEY, Harrisburg; B. C. BURDEN, Lincoln, Neb.; R. E. FORSYTHE, Butler: 
Cc. E. EABY, Ephrata; A. O. BLACK, Butler; |. S. KERSTETTER, Lansford, and R. W. KINTZER, Forty- 
Fort. Right side of table (right to left) are: F. D. McCARTHY, Erie; R. C. RENO, Chicago, Ill.; 
R. W. SMITH, Chicago; J. M. HORN, Vandergrift; J. F. COX, Pittsburgh; J. K. STOLTZFUS, Birdsboro, 
and A. M. GIBSON, Sheffield. DANIEL SEITZ, York, was a luncheon guest and insisted on remaining 
in character as TELEPHONY's photographer. 


tinually are being compared with 
theirs, whether we like it or not, and 
we must be progressive too, if we are 
to stay in the parade. 

“‘We must be progressive in the mod- 
ernization of our service, in the exten- 
sion of our service to rural areas and 
in conducting our business on a sound 
financial basis. 

“In connection with the moderniza- 
tion of service, we must realize that 
the magneto telephone is a relic of the 
past. There are, of course, plenty of 
magneto telephones in service all over 
the country, but they are on their way 
out, and machine operation is the mod- 
ern type of telephone service. The 
public is demanding machine service, 
and the economic factors are forcing 
its adoption. 

“In connection with the extension of 
service to rural areas, we must realize 
that if we don’t do it, someone else 
will. It would seem that we should 
analyze our own situations, and cut 
the suit to fit the cloth. Generally 
speaking, I believe we will find it good 
business to serve the rural areas, and 
I believe we should endeavor to estab- 
lish tariff regulations and construc- 
tion practices that will accomplish 
that result. 

“In connection with conducting our 
business on a sound financial basis, the 
two principal factors for consideration 
now seem to be the payroll and ex- 
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SURPLUS GOVERNMENT-OWNED 


TELEPHONE .n. TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


Wire and Cable, Switchboards, Telephones, Tools, Test Sets, Cords, and 
Miscellaneous Items originally costing about 


1,750,000 and 
CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


USED...UNUSED 


Consisting of Telephone and Telegraph Repeaters, Terminals, Ringing 
Equipment, and Test Sets originally costing about 


‘500,000 


Listings completely describing the material are now available at any War Assets Adminis- 
tration Regional Office. Ask for “WA Listing No. L-44, June 26, 1946”, which contains 
detailed information about condition, location of items and how to obtain permission to 
inspect material at U. S. Signal Corps depots. The listing also contains an order form which 
must be used for the submission of all orders. 

The equipment and parts are unpackaged (although some cable is on reels) but will be 
packaged after sale, when necessary, for shipment. All sales are subject to the standard 
condition of sales of the War Assets Administration and will be for cash, check, cashier’s 
check or money order, unless credit terms have been arranged. 


This surplus property is announced concurrently at fixed prices to all priority claimants 
and to commercial dealers. A reserve of 30% of the total dollar value has been established 
to fulfill the needs of Federal Agencies, on orders received up to July 16, 1946, for the 
property, Seventy percent of the total dollar value is being held exclusively for the pur- 
chase by certified veterans until July 16, 1946. After certified veterans’ requirements have 
been filled, other orders received by July 16, 1946 will be filled in the following sequence: 

RFC for resale to small business. 

State and local governments and instrumentalities. 

Non-profit institutions certified by S.F.A. 

Commercial users. 
Unlimited orders are accepted. Orders received after July 16, 1946 and up to July 25, 1946 
will be filled from remaining stocks without reference to statutory priority. The right is 


reserved to reject any or all orders. 


All orders should be sent to WAA, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. Phone: Whitehall 
3-3640. 


AR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland 
Dallas - Denver - Detroit + Helena -* Houston ~- Jacksonville + Kansas City, 
Mo. ° Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville + Minneapolis + Nashville + New Orleans 
New York * Oklahoma City * Omaha + Philadelphia - Portiand,Ore. + Richmond ~ St. Louis 
Salt Lake City - San Antonio + SanFrancisco + Seattle - Spokane + Cincinnati - Fort Worth 
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When an industry faces a situation which it cannot change, the next 
best thing to do is to keep thoroughly informed about that situation and 


to face it courageously and realistically. 


Steadily rising costs and prices for telephones and telephone equip- 
ment represent just that kind of situation. That is why from time to time we 
devote this space to telling our customers, and telephone operating 


companies generally, about cost and price trends. 


The unpleasant fact is that all costs entering into the manufacture of 
telephones and telephone equipment are still rising. Labor costs, already 


drastically up from pre-war levels, continue to advance. 


Costs of materials have likewise been drastically increased. Because 
it may not be generally known how much they have increased, we call 
attention to the latest report of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which shows that prices for basic industrial materials have advanced 
over 73%, above pre-war (1939) levels. Since the first of the year, this 
cost factor has been aggravated by a series of work stoppages in basic 
industries, settlement of which has almost invariably resulted in still higher 


material costs. 


All of this has made, and may continue to make, price increases of 


telephone products inevitable. 





More Facts About Ci : 
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and Prices 


We, as manufacturers, do not like price increases any more than our 


customers like to pay them. But when cost increases are beyond our con- 
trol, as they are in the present situation, the only alternative to price 


increases is to sell goods at a loss. 


In effect, this simply means that there is no practical alternative to 


price increases. 


It is important for our customers to note that our prices have not yet 


advanced to the extent that our costs have increased. Hence, unless there 


is a reduction in costs—and there is no such reduction in sight right now— 


further price increases may be unavoidable. 


What the long term trend of costs and prices will be it is impossible 
to predict. But our customers may rest assured that if and when costs do 


decrease, we shall be among the first to pass the benefits of such decreases 


along to them. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘Director’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 











Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


change rates. The payroll has been in- 
creasing consistently. The overloading 
of our facilities, and abnormal reve- 
nues from insufficient plant, are mak- 
ing it possible for us to absorb these 
added expenses. I wonder where we 
would be, though, if we had the 20 per 
cent margin in our plants that we 
should have, with the resultant great 
increase in plant investment and car- 
rying charges on that investment. 


“We have to meet the payroll situa- 
tion. We certainly can’t apologize for 
our wages. We may not need to pay 
the highest wages in the community, 
but we have to equal the wages paid 
for similar classes of work, to get the 
kind of people we need, or we simply 
will not give the kind of service we 
should give for our own good. It is 
generally conceded that the public will 
pay good rates for good telephone 
service. 

“This train of thinking naturally 
leads to the subject of rates for serv- 
ice. I am not going to advocate ex- 
change rate increases on a wholesale 
basis. However, it is a fact that in- 
ferior service is often rendered at in- 
ferior rates in Independent territory. 
Rate increases are the only solution in 
these situations if the service is to be 
modernized or otherwise improved. It 
is true, however, that rate increases 
cannot be justified or made acceptable 
for an inferior grade of service. Case 
after case is on record where rate in- 
creases were accomplished in_ these 
situations to improve service with the 
approval of the customers and the 
commissions. It will be unfortunate, 
indeed, for all concerned if companies 
do not correct short-sighted policies in 
their rate structures to avoid dying a 
natural death, as some of them are 
doing now in spite of the favorable 
conditions we now operate under. 

“In looking at the situation as a 
whole, it seems that the industry is 
facing a problem in its charges for 
service. With payrolls and costs of 
materials and supplies increasing by 
leaps and bounds, where are we going 
to be when our plants are built up to 
meet the demands for service? Is it 
reasonable to believe that 1930 rates 
will support 1950 costs? I think not. 
It seems quite absurd that when other 
living costs are 30 per cent and more 
above the prewar level, the little old 
telephone bill should stay at the pre- 
war level.” 


Rendering assistance to small com- 
panies in tariff and service matters 
and representing the Independent in- 
dustry before the Pennsylvania Public 
Utilities Commission constituted the 
major work of the association’s head- 
quarters office during the past year, 
Clare E. Williams, executive vice 
president, reported. 

The tariff difficulties of many Inde- 
pendent companies started when they 
tried to render service with inadequate 
or out-of-date tariffs, and as a result 
of the cooperation between the associa- 
tion and the commission a uniform 
pattern for use of Pennsylvania com- 
panies in modernizing their tariffs was 
recently completed. 


The association, Mr. Williams said, 


24 





A group of United Telephone Co. representatives who attended the Pennsylvania convention (left 
to right): A. J. MARKIBBIN, Mifflintown; S. L. SMITH, Waynesboro; C. P. KIRBY, Carlyle; ROSS 
HARTMAN, Harrisburg, and P. W. MUSSELMAN, Chambersburg. 


has been quite active in assisting small 
companies in presenting applications 
for rate increases to the commission. 
However, he said that in many cases 
companies which needed financial re- 
lief had not kept sufficient records to 
support the need for higher rates. This 
led the association to consider the 
formulation of simplified bookkeeping 
forms for the use of small companies, 
but when it was found that the state 
commission had begun a study in re- 
gard to a small company accounting 
system, the association ceased its ac- 
tivities in this regard. 

The executive vice president re- 
ported that during the last 
months he had traveled more than 
9,000 miles and had visited 40 tele- 
phone companies, most of which were 
small companies. 


several 


Mr. Williams, who became executive 
vice president of the Pennsylvania as- 
sociation in April, 1945, and recently 
resigned to become vice president and 
general manager of the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Marion, Ohio, 
was commended for his progressive 
work by association officers and mem- 


bers. A committee has been appointed 
to interview applicants for the asso- 
ciation’s executive post, it is under- 


stood. 


Advertising by Independent _ tele- 
phone companies is just as essential as 
proper maintenance of plant, adequate 
provision of facilities, a modern sys- 
tem of accounting or any one of the 
other operations that go to make up a 
sound business, Frank D. McCarthy, 
Erie, member of the USITA Advertis- 
ing Committee said in an address on 
“Independent Telephone Company <Ad- 
vertising.”’ 

The adoption of a well-planned ad- 
vertising program should be a prime 
consideration of any company, large ol 
small. We, at all times, must tell our 
subscribers and the public about ou 
business and the best method of de- 
livering our message is through adver- 
tising, Mr. McCarthy said. He con- 
tinued: 


“It seems to me that some companies 
have a misconception of the true pur- 
pose of advertising. Some look upon it 
as merely a sales medium and there- 
fore, useless when there is nothing to 





Group photographed after one of the sessions of the recent Pennsylvania convention. 
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sell or when on the surface sales pro- 
motion appears unnecessary. In the 
first place, we always have something 
to sell and that product is service. It 
is not always that we are promoting 
the sale of additional service but, 
rather, we may be, as in the last few 
years, attempting to furnish the best 
possible service, all things considered. 

“Ours is a complicated business 
which the public understands little 
about and, at the same time, the tele- 
phone business comes into more inti- 
mate daily contact with the people than 
any other line of business in the world. 
Does it not seem reasonable, therefore, 
that our problems are the problems of 
the people and they need sympathetic 
understanding and support? Through 
advertising we may keep the public in- 
formed as to the purposes, views, con- 
ditions and plans of our company. 
There is no better way. 

“We cannot, of course, assume a de- 
featist attitude in telling our story. We 
have all tackled the job wholeheartedly 
and it is to be hoped that we will be 
on an even keel before too long. We 
must be ready when the time arrives to 
convert our program into one of con- 
centrated sales promotion. We can, and 
probably should, in an indirect way, 
conduct such a program even though 
we are not in position to immediately 
satisfy the entire demand. We are con- 
fronted with stiff competition for the 
customer’s dollar by the suppliers of 
automobiles, radios, washing machines 
and the many other items hard to get 
or impossible to get for the past few 
years. Are we to be content to sit back 
and assume that everyone realizes that 
the telephone saves time, that it of- 
fers protection, or that the convenience 
of it is known and that we do not have 
to advertise it? I don’t think so. The 
customer’s purchasing power has limi- 
tations and he will buy the commodities 
which he has been convinced are most 
beneficial or important to him. 

“An advertising program, to be of 
any benefit, must be well thought out 
and planned. It doesn’t. mean the do- 
nation of business to the local news- 
paper or radio station, but it does mean 
the utilization of those vehicles to ob- 
tain value received for money well 
Spent. The advertising program re- 
quires variation and the machinery 
must be geared to the changing condi- 
tions that confront the industry. It 
must be appropriate for each individual 
company but, at the same time, more 
good can be accomplished if a nation- 
Wide campaign is conducted. Advertis- 
ing by a few scattered companies will 
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The annual banquet and entertainment concluded the successful two-day Pennsylvania convention. 


not bring the desired result to the in- 
dustry. In numbers there is strength 
and in volume there is force. Generally 
our problems are common and our aims 
identical. Is it not fitting, therefore, 
that we unite in a uniform advertising 
program which can only result in un- 
told profits to all? 

“The United States Independent 
Telephone Association long recognized 
the need of a well-planned program in 
the Independent industry and, after 
considerable study, there was born 
about two years ago the Telephone 
Advertising Institute. The institute op- 
erates under the supervision of the 
USITA Advertising Committee. The 
institute is producing a service of im- 
measurable value to the Independent 
telephone industry. 

“The Advertising Committee has 
worked diligently to make the institute 
the success it has become. Continued 
and increased support, however, is es- 
sential. The industry now has a vehicle 
it can use to secure the help it has re- 
quested for years. To continue to be 
successful, however, it must have the 
complete support of all Independent 
companies.” 


A panel discussion on “Dial Conver- 
sions” was a popular feature of the 
Erie, was 


convention. C. E. Jones, 


chairman of the discussion. Daniel 
Seitz, York, discussed the plant phases 
of dial conversions; James H. Earley, 
Harrisburg, and Ralph E. 


Butler, covered the traffic and commer- 


Forsythe, 


cial phases, respectively. 





ETHEL CUNNINGHAM (left), secretary of the 

Pennsylvania association, and ROSE McMILLEN, 

member of the association, discuss the conven- 
tion program before the first session. 





Mr. Jones gave three reasons to jus- 
tify the replacement of one telephone 
switchboard with another as follows: 


(1) The present switchboard may be 
worn out or the type of service is no 
longer acceptable to the public. 

(2) The switchboard is working to 
capacity and it cannot be expanded to 
serve additional customers. 

(3) Service and equipment improve 
ments might offer opportunity for in 
creased revenue and reduce operating 
costs. 

“There is a wide-spread and growing 
belief that in the next few years the 
proportion of telephone ex- 
changes in this country, particularly 
small exchanges, should be converted 
to automatic operation,” Mr. 
stated. He outlined three premises up- 
on which this general belief is based, 
as follows: 


greater 


Jones 


(1) The rising cost of operating 
such exchanges manually will make it 
financially impractical to continue with 
that method. 

(2) The saving in operating costs 
as a result of a conversion to auto- 
matic operation will be greater than 
the fixed charges on the additional in- 
vestment needed plus other added cost 
incident to automatic operation. 

(8) Telephone users will want the 
improved service which generally ac 
crues from automatic operation. 


“In converting from manual to dial 
operation there are usually two pri- 
mary results operating traffic ex- 
penses are reduced and annual charges 
on investments are increased. In order 
for the conversion to be an economic 
success, the amount of operating traffic 
expenses saved must be sufficient to 
meet the additional annual charges on 
the new equipment with enough left 
over to provide a reasonable return on 
the new money required to make the 
conversion,” Mr. Jones stated. 

He explained in detail the steps nec- 
essary in making surveys and as to the 
feasibility of dial conversions and also 
in making the actual change-over in 
equipment. 

Mr. Jones 


referred particularly to 
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the advantages of converting small of- 
fices which can be trunked into larger 
exchanges which, in turn, can handle 
certain operations, such as toll and in- 
formation services, for the exchanges 
being converted. He told of the work 
of the USITA Dial Inter-Exchange 
Committee in perfecting a guide con- 
tract covering this exchange of serv- 


ices. 
The commercial department has a 
very important part to play in dial 


conversions for its study and survey as 
to subscriber requirements and _ ex- 
pected growth of classes of service over 
a given period of time, etc., provides 
information upon which the conversion 
can be properly engineered. Among the 
functions of the 
ment as listed by Mr. Forsythe are: 


commercial depart- 

(1) Estimating line and station re- 
quirements; (2) determining the num- 
ber and location of pay-stations; (3) 
reviewing the exchange area and base 
rate area to see if changes should be 
made; (4) reviewing local service rates 
and making recommendations as_ to 
changes; (5) reviewing exchange serv- 
ices between areas to ascertain if such 
service should be continued; (6) sur- 
veying service stations to determine if 
they are to be served 
dial exchange on a service basis; (7) 
determining private 
exchanges 


from the new 


branch 
operate on a dial 


whether 
should 
basis, and (8) planning the 
tion of a new directory. 


publica- 


“Aside from the economic aspects of 
dial conversion, improved service and 
traffic 
among the motivating reasons for con- 
verting any telephone exchange from 
manual to dial,” Mr. Earley stated. 


elimination of problems are 


It is generally agreed that in small 
offices definitely im- 
proved and most traffic problems elimi- 


service can be 


nated by converting to dial, providing 
adequate preparation is made. Failure 
to plan and engineer a proposed dial 
office effectively may result in traffic 
problems multiplying greatly over what 
they have been in the past and with 
corresponding degrading of 
Mr. Earley stated. 

He stated that every office presents 
its own individual situations and prob- 
lems and discussed the following fun- 
damental steps which should prove to 


service, 


advantage in most conversions: 


(1) Prepare adequate and accurate 
records of traffic. 

(2) Select control 
advance. 

(83) Determine toll 
ments. 


center office in 


circuit require- 


pes 


Consult connecting companies 
about conversion program. 


on 
~ 


Establish service objectives and 
give consideration to _ special 
classes of service. 





GLENN C. VOYLES, Cleveland, Ohio, popular 

representative of the National Telephone Sup- 

ply Co. takes a few minutes off from his 
exhibit at the Pennsylvania convention. 


(6) Make provisions for treatment 
of personnel to be replaced. 
Provide for equal distribution of 
traffic load throughout all paths 
of equipment, keeping in mind 
that assignment of special num- 
bers may throw load out of bal- 
ance. 
(8) Start in time. 
(9) Set up schedule for regular 
usage studies and observations. 


(7 


While dial switching means speedier 
service it is recognized that transmis- 
sion can be of the highest order and 
service need suffer the barest minimum 
of interruptions if dial equipment is 
correctly, Mr. 
plant 


planned and _ installed 
Seitz 


phases of conversion. 


said in discussing the 

Using photographs and charts to il- 
lustrate in detail the most important 
planning and installing dial 
apparatus, Mr. Seitz emphasized that 
the important factors to consider are: 


steps in 


(1) Be sure to choose the 
equipment for the job. 
(2) Provide a fireproof building of 
sufficient size and design to care 
for future growth. 
Make all the necessary tests and 
correct all faults found before 
the cutover. 
(4) Install good testing equipment. 
(5) Train your personnel. 
(6) Set up complete plant 
(7) Probably the most important 
step. Keep the plant in the best 
possible state of repair as it will 
pay dividends in money, goodwill 
and self-satisfaction. 


proper 


°o 


records. 


Four challenges to the Independent 
telephone industry were discussed by 
H. V. Bozell, New York City, president, 
General Telephone Corp., in a timely 
and interesting address. 


The use of radio equipment to ex- 
pand and supplement present telephone 
service is one challenge that the Inde- 
pendent 


companies must consider if 





they are to render the quality of sery- 
ice that will be demanded by the public 
in the future, Mr. Bozell said. He dis- 
cussed the use of radio in providing 
mobile service and in reaching remote 


rural areas which cannot be served 
economically by wire facilities. He 
stated the telephone industry should 


take advantage of radio 
rather than permit outside agencies to 
render radio-telephone service. 


technique 


The second challenge facing the In- 
dependent industry is that of expanding 
and improving rural service by adopt- 
ing more liberal rural construction poli- 
cies and by using improved construction 
methods and equipment now available 
and in the experimental stage. 

Another challenge concerns the mech- 
anizing of small exchanges, Mr. Bozell 
said. Improved and 
should be the ultimate goal in small 
urban and rural territories and the in- 
dustry should adopt modern techniques 
in supplying adequate and satisfactory 


speedier service 


service. 

establishing rate 
schedules that will be sufficient to pro- 
duce mounting ex- 


Aggressiveness in 
revenue to cover 
penses and to place their operations on 
a sound earning basis is another chal- 
lenge facing many Independent com- 
panies, according to Mr. Bozell. 

The remarkable war performance of 
the telephone industry is 
that it is competent to solve the many 
postwar problems facing it in meeting 
the huge demand for telephone service, 
William H. Harrison, New York City, 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., declared in addressing 


assurance 


vice president 


the convention. 

The Bell companies came out of the 
war with a backed up demand of 2% 
million applicants for service, with a 
seriously overloaded plant and a much 
too long work week for the operating 


force. The best way to describe the 
situation is to state that during the 
four war years plant investment in- 


creased only 15 per cent, volume of 
business as indicated by revenues in- 
50 per cent, and people only 
24 per cent, Mr. Harrison said. 


creased 


“With but few exceptions our force 
situation is on the mend and we are 
able to recruit operating people about 
they can be assimilated. 
have slowed up a little 
and at the present rate of intake, all 
companies should be on a normal work 
week basis within a few months,” he 
stated. 


as fast as 


Force losses 


Commenting upon the results to take 
care of the demand for service Mr. 
Harrison said: 


“Along with the tremendous help 
from the manufacturers, our operating 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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COMMON complaint voiced by 
A chief operators and supervisory 

people is, “‘My student is doing 
all right on toll, but her writing! You 
just can’t read it.” Or, “The girl I 
am training on long distance is doing 
very well, but she doesn’t seem to be 
able to spell!” From observation, it 
apparently is not due to lack of in- 
terest on the part of the operator in 
training, but rather to the fact that 
the student really learned to 
spell or write legibly while in school. 


never 


What can be done about this prob- 
lem? A good start would be to ob- 
serve the handwriting of the applicant 
application for employment 
form and to check the spelling of en- 
tries for accuracy. If the prospective 
employe is unable to write legibly or 


on the 


correctly, she will be a 
problem when ready for toll training. 
The chief operator has an opportunity 
to make her decision during the initial 
interview. Some chief operators give 
an applicant a written spelling test. 
Not a bad idea. 

Since it is recognized that accuracy 
and legibility of toll ticket records are 
absolutely necessary from a billing 
standpoint, and in making subsequent 
attempts to complete a long distance 
call, experienced toll operators should 
be impressed with the importance of 
accuracy and legibility. Some opera- 
tors’ writing is illegible because they 
try to write too fast. This frequently 
is due to the operator’s failure to de- 
velop the habit of recording call de- 
tails while they are being received. 

A high school diploma or college 
degree is not always an assurance of 
legible handwriting or correct spelling. 
An attendant at a Western Union desk 
in a large railroad station had this to 
say about the handwriting of college 
students—it was the Christmas season 
and many telegrams were being sent 
by travelers while enroute to their 
destination. Picking up a _ telegram 
that was placed on the counter, the 
attendant glanced at it and exclaimed, 
“Well, this is a treat for sore eyes! 
A telegram I actually can read. These 
young folks may learn a great many 
things in college, but writing legibly 
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spell words 











is not one of them. 
their handwriting, and I’m no amateur 
on the job.” 

Chief operators are 
problems in their respective offices re- 
sulting from illegible ticket entries and 
misspelled words. If they could hear 
the complaints that come to the 
writer’s ears because of this condition, 
they really would be 
more than ready to take every possible 
They would start a 
campaign in their respective offices and 
vow to correct this situation. Such a 
campaign would be most beneficial and 
also would correct many irregularities 
in the chief 
offices. 


I just can’t read 


familiar with 


concerned and 


corrective action. 


operators’ respective 

The spring season is clean up time. 
Why not begin by sweeping out ticket 
irregularities? They soon will be non- 
existent if each operator is sold on the 
idea of taking pride in recording her 
calls and, if she is not sure of the 
spelling of a word or town, to consult 
her supervisor. Recording a toll call 
is an important part of the job and 
should be treated as such. 

We take pride in the letters we write 
for we are aware that our friends and 
associates judge us accordingly. Before 
placing a letter in the envelope for 
mailing, we scan it carefully to be 
sure it is neat and legible with each 
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A jerk with a smirk to see Mr. Burke. 
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Why not be 


word spelled correctly. 
equally as careful in recording a toll 


ticket? It is our handiwork, too. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) I am tributary operator. If our 
subscriber wants the time and charges 
on his call, when is the best time to 
ask for them? 

(2) On an MX eall, do 
“MX” to terminating toll center? 

(3) What should 
operator says, ‘“‘Change connection and 


you say 


you do when ar 


ring (called number) ?” 

(4) What should a tributary opera- 
tor say when answering a signal over 
a long distance trunk? 

(5) Why are accurate ticket records 
important? 

Answers to these traffic questions are 


presente don page 30. 
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Connecticut Plant 
Districts Re-organized 

The Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co.’s plant engineering depart- 
ment has_ established district 
organizations in Waterbury and New 
Britain, Conn. This involves the trans- 
fer of the Torrington and Winsted 
areas from the Hartford to Waterbury 
district and the Meriden and Middle- 
town areas from the New Haven to the 
New Britain district. 


new 


As district plant engineer in New 
Haven, F. T. McDonough will continue 
to supervise the field engineering in the 
New Haven and Waterbury districts. 
Assisting him, with an engineering 
force of 11 men based on Waterbury 
will be Donald H. Newton, assistant 
district plant engineer with offices at 
Waterbury. 

L. M. Guzzo, district plant engineer, 
Hartford, will continue to supervise 
field engineering in the Hartford and 
New Britain districts. Assisting him, 
with a staff of eight men located at 
Hartford, will be John M. Leggett, as- 
sistant district plant engineer, who will 
have immediate supervision in the New 
Britain district. 
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Commission Upholds Protest 
Against Electric Cooperative 
Holding to its former policy, the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has upheld protest of the Danbury- 
Lebanon Telephone Co., Danbury, 
against the paralleling of its rural lines 
by the Twin Valleys Electric Mem- 
bership Association. In the order is- 
sued on the application of the rural 
electrification association, the commis- 
sion granted permission to build only 
in those areas where there will be no 
interference with the telephone lines. 
The ruling was based on a state law 
which provides that new lines shall not 
interfere with the reasonable safety, 
operation or efficiency of those already 


in existence. The association planned 
to build 200 miles of lines in Red Wil- 
low, Furnas and Frontier counties, 
and its attorney insisted that as 


grounded service is no longer standard 
telephone practice the state 


not applicable. 


law was 


» 


Communications System Is 
Alaska's Newest Business Venture 

The first privately-owned and 
erated Alaska communications system, 
Alaska Radio, Inc., recently 
approval of the Federal Communica- 
tion Commission. 


op- 


received 


Until now, Alaska has been serviced 
by the Alaska Communication System, 
established by the Army some 40 years 
ago. This system still maintains trunk- 
line facilities which are available to 
the public only when military commit- 
ments permit. 

Alaska Radio, designed to 
service the public under regulations set 
down by FCC and represents the only 
private enterprise licensed within 
Alaska. The organization started in 
Alaska about two years ago when three 
young men began to plan the opera- 
tions of the company. 

The three principals are Henry 
Perozzo, president; D. Sherman Starr, 
vice president, and Edgar P. Oden- 
walder, secretary and treasurer. The 
main office of the company is main- 
tained in Anchorage, Alaska. 


Inc. is 
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For facility in handling its affairs 
in this country, the company also main- 
tains an office at 1200 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Former Gov. 
Norman Stanley Case of Rhode Island, 
one of the first FCC commissioners, is 
counsel for the company. 

The immediate aim of Alaska Radio, 
Inc. is to provide an efficient service 
which will link Alaska’s small com- 
munities with its trade centers and 
trunk service between these 
centers and the United States proper. 
The impetus given for the development 
of major industries in Alaska, such as 
mining and fishing, by a _ well-coordi- 
nated communication system as plan- 
ned by Alaska Radio promises to be a 
major factor in the long-range develop- 
ment of this territory. 

To this end 
pleted to establish an _ intra-Alaska 
radio-telephone system between seven 
key area locations where the ACS has 
no facilities. These are: Juneau, An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, McGrath, Kodiak, 
Homer and Cordova. McGrath and 
Homer are presently being operated by 
Alaska Radio, Ine. 

The 


chosen 


provide 


plans have been com- 


cities and towns named 
for their strategic location in 


the territory by “communities of inter- 


were 


est’”’ centers. There is vital need for 
public telephone service between the 
locations named. Juneau, the capital 


of Alaska, does not today have tele- 
phone facilities available to its inhabit- 
ants or to government agencies, other 
than the Army, to the heaviest areas 


of population in the territory — An- 
chorage and Fairbanks. 
Also, the choice of these locations 


will form the cornerstone for a simul- 
taneous continued development of 
“feeder type” stations to other areas. 
In addition to the point-to-point com- 
munication facilities which the com- 
pany offers, it is planned that the com- 
pany eventually will carry addressed 
radio programs, thus opening up for 
development a new market for radio- 
sponsored merchandise. Press wire 
service also will be available. To assure 
privacy in communication, the company 
eventually will install scrambling de- 
vices in its equipment. 


—_ — — 


At present there are four stations 
operating under FCC license and in- 
stallation of 14 more has been author- 
ized. Alaska Radio, Inc. is recognized 
as a public “common carrier” and is 
the first and only private enterprise 
licensed in Alaska. It has complied 
with all the FCC requirements, even 
to the point of submission of schedule 


of rate structure. 


Vv 


Make Recommendations for 
Rural Line Consolidation 
Unification or consolidation of the 
rural line telephone companies 
serving some 101 subscribers in Barnes- 
ville, Minn., into a single company was 


seven 


recommended recently by J. C. Crow- 
ley, Jr., secretary of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association and submitted, 


together with a number of recommen- 
dations, to these subscribers by com- 
mittee members of the Barnesville 
Chamber of Commerce. 

These recommendations were offered 
as a means of bringing better service 
to residents of Clay and Wilkins coun- 
ties and the city of Barnesville, now 
handicapped by obsolete equipment and 
poor lines. (TELEPHONY, May 11, page 
31.) 

For the of the present 
grounded service to metallic service, the 
following points were submitted: 


conversion 


First, unification or consolidation of 
the lines into a single company. 


Second, appraisal of present systems 
to determine salvage value in construc- 
tion of metallic two-wire system. 


Third, provision made for doubling 
the number of rural telephone patrons, 
as a result of improved service. 


Fourth, estimated cost of line to be 
approximately $150 per mile. 


Fifth, no more than 12 telephones 
be placed on any one line except in 
remote cases. 


Sixth, a new corporation be organ- 
ized, to be governed by a board of 
directors of at least seven members, to 
be elected by the stockholders and the 
board to elect prospective officers who 
would have complete charge of affairs 
of the company. 


It is expected that upon completion 
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of the project from 250 to 300 farm 
telephones will be connected to the 
Barnesville exchange. 


Vv 


Hear Illinois Commercial's 
Proposed Rate Boost July 2 

A fact-finding panel June 6 studied 
testimony of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. in support of proposed 
telephone service rate increases. 

The data, most of it contained in 
20 exhibits ranging from a single 
page to 14 bound volumes, was pre- 
sented at a hearing held by the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission-appointed 
panel June 5. 


At the conclusion of testimony, the 
three man fact-finding group con- 
tinued the hearing until July 2, when 
attorneys for some of the 569 com- 
munities in 66 counties served by the 
telephone company will cross-examine 
company witnesses. 

Jay Samuel Hartt, Chicago consult- 
ing engineer; Harry G. Pike, Illinois 
Commercial vice president and rates 
and tariff engineer, and company at- 
torneys presented information on the 
value of company plant, current op- 
erating revenues and expenses and an- 
ticipated revenues and expenses under 
the proposed rate increases. 


The telephone company contends the 
increases are needed to give it a fair 
return on its properties in the face of 
rising operating costs. 

Expected to participate also in the 
July 2 cross-examination are counsel 
for the Illinois Municipal League, the 
OPA and Attorney Gen. George F. 
Barrett. 


Vv 


Asks Cessation of Monthly 
Rates for Extended Service 

The Steuben Telephone Co., Addison, 
N. Y., with exchanges at Elkland, Har- 
rison Valley, Knoxville and Westfield, 
Pa., has filed revised tariff sheets with 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission, effective July 20, proposing to 
discontinue monthly rates for so-called 
extended service now available at Elk- 
land, Knoxville and Westfield. 

The extended service rate presently 
applicable at Elkland entitles subscrib- 
ers taking service under it to unlimited 
calls to subscribers connected directly 
to the Elkland and Knoxville exchanges. 
Extended service subscribers at Knox- 
ville can reach those connected with 
Knoxville, Elkland and Westfield with- 
out additional cost. Those at Westfield 
have free access to Westfield and Knox- 
ville subscribers. 

Under the new arrangement the rates 
available at the several exchanges will 
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be limited to local service to subscrib- 
ers connected with the same exchange. 
This will result in increased bills ac- 
cording to the use of free service to the 
adjacent exchanges, for which regular 
toll charges will thereafter be assessed. 


Vv 


Three Co-Operatives Purchase 
Minnesota Company Property 

Various telephone property of the 
Eastern Union Telephone Co., a Min- 
nesota Independent operating in Man- 
nanah, Irving, Union Grove, Harrison 
and Gennessee townships, Meeker and 
Kandiyohi counties, were approved for 
sale to three co-operatives in a Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion ruling on June 12. 

Telephone properties in Irving, Union 
Grove, Paynesville and Roseville town- 
ships, consisting of 39 stations (line 
14 and 19) will be purchased by the 
Tri County Cooperative Telephone As- 
sociation. 

The Union Grove Cooperative Tele- 
phone Association will take over tele- 
phone property located in Union Grove 
and Mannanah townships including 
lines six, seven, nine, 29 and 66, con- 
necting to Empire Telephone Co., Grove 
City, and made up of 57 stations. 

The third purchase will be made by 
the North Union Cooperative Telephone 
Association which will assume owner- 
ship of telephone properties in Harri- 
son, Irving and Gennessee townships 
which are described as lines one, 12 and 
20, connecting with Atwater Telephone 
Exchange and include 39 stations. 

All properties will be operated under 
the name of their new owners which 
from time to time will add facilities to 
more adequately serve the public. The 
commission further stated that in 
none of the transactions was approval 
granted for an increase in rates or 
diminution of service in the various 
territories. 


Vv 


Arkansas Commission Moves 
To Save Small Companies 

The Arkansas Public Service Com- 
mission June 11 prepared to rescue 
small telephone companies from grad- 
ual extinction, the first step being the 
proposed cancellation of special fees 
for handset telephones, now pending 
before the commission. (TELEPHONY, 
June 8, page 34.) 

Chairman Charles C. Wine said that 
the commission soon will launch a rate 
and service investigation to prevail 
upon small companies to improve their 
service. On the basis of better service, 
the commission then will raise rates, 
he said. 


He explained that the pending action 


on handset telephone fees does not pro- 
pose to cancel telephone revenue, but 
instead it is an effort to standardize 
equipment in the telephone systems. 
The commission believes that the hand- 
set instrument and not the old-fashioned 
wall telephone is the standardized 
equipment. 

Chief Engineer Bill Cobb described 
present rural exchange rates as “inade- 
quate,” and said an increase is neces- 
sary in many cases. 

He explained that the salvation of 
the small exchanges is a three-way co- 
operative deal: First, the company 
must provide better service; second, 
the customer must be willing to pay for 
it; and third, the commission must see 
that no overcharge is made and that 
service actually is improved. 

The biggest job for the commission, 
Mr. Cobb said, is to convince the op- 
erators that they can improve service 
and raise rates without losing too many 
customers. 


The engineer visualized the small 
dial system telephone exchange as the 
answer to the problem of most com- 
munities. Already installed in some 20 
Arkansas towns, the dial system is 
proving satisfactory. 

Mr. Cobb said it saves the cost of an 
operator, the main expense of a small 
exchange. In addition, telephone equip- 
ment firms will install such an ex- 
change on a pay-as-you-go basis, which 
will do away with the initial cash out- 
lay feared by most owners. 


Vv 


Missouri Commission Decides 
On Service at Sugar Lake 

A Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion hearing was being conducted at St. 
Joseph June 8 to determine whether 
the Rushville, Mo., or Atchison, Kan., 
telephone exchange can best serve 
Sugar Lake. 

At present the United Telephone Co. 
exchange at Rushville serves those on 
the banks of the east part of the lake 
and the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
exchange of Atchison serves those on 
the banks of the west part. 

Presiding at the hearing was Judge 
Kyle Williams, a member of the com- 
mission. No decision will be made until 
the complete record of the hearing is 
studied by the full membership of the 
commission. 

The present boundary line between 
the Rushville and Atchison exchanges 
divided the lake territory in almost 
equal parts. Fifteen complainants, most 
of them Atchison residents who have 
summer cottages at Sugar Lake, have 
petitioned the public service commis- 
sion to place service from the lake 
through the Atchison exchange. 
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Carl Spaid, president and general 
manager of the United Telephone Co., 
testified that his company has 23 sub- 
scribers at Sugar Lake and that 20 of 
that number have signed a petition 
stating they would prefer to be served 
through the Rushville exchange. 

He said that exchange has 168 cus- 
tomers and that the removal of the 23 
subscribers at Sugar Lake would be a 
severe blow as they provide the opera- 
tional margin for his company. 

Assisting in conducting the hearing 
is R. E. Duffy, chief engineer for the 
commission. 

Mr. Spaid testified the toll charge for 
a call from the Rushville exchange to 
either St. Joseph or Atchison was 20 
cents. The toll charge for a call from 
Atchison to St. Joseph was 20 cents, 
it was said. 


Vv 


Two Oregon Independents 
Get Rate Boost 

Rate increases were granted two 
Oregon Independents recently by the 
Public Utilities Commissioner of Ore- 
gon. 

The Yamhill 
phone Co. 


(Ore.) Mutual Tele- 
increases include: Individual, 
business, $2.25 to $3.25; multi-party, 
business, $1.25 to $2.25; individual, 
residence, $1.75 to $2.75, and extension, 
50 to 75 cents. 

Rate increased at the Sheridan and 
Willamina exchanges of the Northwest 
Telephone Co. in the amount of 50 
cents for individual business and 75 
cents for residence service, contingent 
upon installation of dial automatic 
switching service. 


Vv 


Five More Florida 
Exchanges Get Dial 

The Florida Railroad Commission 
June 8 authorized the Florida Tele- 
phone Corp. to install automatic dial 
exchanges at Apopka, Jasper, Lake 
Butler, White Springs and Mayo. 

The commission said it will cost the 
company $78,444 to make the installa- 
tions, and authorized increased rates 
which, it said, will give the company 
an average return of about 3.2 per 
cent on its investment in the five ex- 
changes. 


vv 


Sells Solie, Minn., Company 

Sale by John O. Solie to Robert D. 
Solie, purchaser, of the Solie Telephone 
Exchange, Fountain, Minn., was ap- 
proved June 7 by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission. No 
consideration was given as to rate 
changes or diminution of service in the 
area. 
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Dayton, Ore., Telephone Co. 
Changes Hands 

The Public Service Commissioner of 
Oregon has authorized the new Day- 
ton (Ore.) Telephone Co. to take over 
the assets of the old company for 
$20,000 and to issue 600 shares of 
common stock for the specified pur- 
poses of purchase of the old company’s 
property, installation of a new switch- 
board, extension of lines and necessary 
working capital. 

Officers of the new company include 
A. A. Nichols, president, and Louis 
Will, secretary. 

R. D. Johnson, Oregon Independent 
Telephone Association director and 
manager of Dayton Telephone Co. for 
many years, has purchased Interurban 
Telephone Co., Detroit, Ore., for $1,000. 
Mr. Johnson plans a vigorous expan- 
sion of this new property, which will 
be operated under the name of Detroit 
Telephone Co., “to meet the demands 
of the public and specifically the De- 
troit Project of the U. S. Engineers.” 


Vv 


Sells Missouri Independent 

The Martinsburg (Mo.) Telephone 
Exchange has been sold by Richard J. 
Sullins of Mokane, Mo. to the Home 
Telephone Company with headquarters 
at Perry, Mo. There will be no change 
in office personnel, it is said. 


Vv 





Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 27 

(1) The best time for a tribu- 
tary operator to ask for the time 
and charge is at the time the call 
is passed to the toll center. Fail- 
ure to follow this practice fre- 
quently results in a delay in 
securing the time and charge if 
the ticket has been filed. 

(2) It is not necessary to in- 
clude “MX” when passing a ter- 
minal order to the terminating 
toll center. 


(3) When a request to change 
the connection is received, change 
it, if it is possible to do so, using 
a different pair of cords, and 
then ring the number. 

(4) Always answer by giving 
the name of your office, clearly, 
distinctly and in full. 


(5) The ticket you record is 
the only record your company 
has of a business transaction be- 
tween the customer and the com- 
pany and the revenue involved 
is based upon the information 
recorded on the toll ticket. 
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Ridge Spring, S. C., 
To Get Dial System 

The South Carolina Public Service 
Commission June 7 notified the Ridge 
Spring (S. C.) Telephone Exchange to 
file a detailed statement of its invest- 
ments in telephone properties at the 
time its recently approved dial system 
has been completed. 

The community is currently install- 
ing a new dial system following ap- 
proval by the commission of rates for 
the Ridge Spring Telephone Exchange 
on March 20. 

The Independent Telephone Co. at 
Ninety Six recently was granted an 
application for the installation of a 
similar telephone system. 


Vv 
First Rural Radio-Telephone 


First rural radio-telephone authori- 
zation by the Federal Communications 
Commission was made May 14 to Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Service is to be operated in the sparsely 
populated section of Colorado with 
four isolated ranches. The central of- 
fice for radio transmissions which will 
link service with wire network will be 
at Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 


Vv 


Mobile Service on Buses 

The question of whether large 
national motor transportation organi- 
zations such as National Bus Commu- 
nications, Inc. shall operate _ radio- 
telephones for highway mobile service 
or if telephone companies should op- 
erate this service, will be determined 
in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission hearing begun June 6. 


Vv 


Exchange Telephone Property 

The Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities recently authorized Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to sell its tele- 
phone exchanges at Cotter, Leslie, Mar- 
shall and Yellville, Ark., to James 
Thompson of Muskogee, Okla., and 
J. M. Nelson of Danville, partners, for 
$6,500 plus their telephone properties 
at Pottsboro and Barker, Tex., (Tele- 
phony, May 25, page 50.) 


Vv 


Nebraska Mutual Incorporates 

Articles of incorporation of the 
Lower Deadhorse Telephone Co., Cha- 
dron, Neb., have been filed by Gordon 
L. Nichols, resident agent, with the 
Nebraska secretary of state. The com- 
pany has a capital of $1,650 and has 
been operating for a number of years 
as a mutual near Chadron. 
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Roberts Wins in Nebraska 

Richard H. Larson, chairman of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
was defeated for renomination at the 
Republican state primary June 11, run- 
ning third to Walter F. Roberts, 
Wahoo, insurance man who won the 
nomination. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 


May 29: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Dept., Lawrenceville and Ocean Gate, 
N. J., authority to communicate for 
three months with telecommunications 
administration, Vienna, Austria. 


June 3: Granted Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. of Virginia au- 
thority until September 20 to operate 
coastal harbor station on 2,538 kilo- 
cycles, 50 watts, A2,A3 emission, to 
cca, with ships at Quantico, 

a. 

June 3: Granted Radio Corp. of 
Porto Rico, Sabana Llana, P.R., au- 
thority until September 5 to point-to- 
point radio-telephone station in fixed 
public service using regularly licensed 
equipment, frequencies, power and 
emission to communicate with Cable & 
Wireless (W.I. ) Ltd., at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, B.W.I 


California Railroad Commission 


June 7: Dismissed complaint of A. J. 
Amateau, operating as Ajax Telephone 
Secretarial Service, against Southern 
California Telephone Co. 


Ilinois Commerce Commission 


June 18: Hearing concerning un- 
satisfactory service rendered by Wood- 
land (Ill.) Telephone Co. 


June 18: Hearing on petition of 
Danvers (Ill.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 


June 18: Hearing on proposed rate 
increase by Putnam (Ill.) Telephone 
Co. 


June 18: Hearing on request of 
Champaign County Telephone Co., 
Philo, for authority to increase rates. 


June 19: Hearing on petition of St. 
Liberty (Ill.) Telephone Co. for .au- 
thority to increase rates. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


June 10: Heard application of 
McKrae Telephone Co., Fredonia, for 
certificate for proposed issue of 4% 
per cent preferred stock in amount of 
$90,500 and 3% per cent bonds in 
amount of $250,000. 


July 1: Hearings on applications of 
Mrs. L. E. Zimmerman for permission 
to transfer franchise and cease operat- 
ing Alexander (Kan.) Telephone Ex- 
change, and of Clinton Geckles for 
certificate of convenience and authority 
to do business there. 


July 1: Hearing on application of 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. 
for certificate relating to proposed is- 
sue of note for $1,569,050. 


July 1: Hearing on application of 
Netawaka (Kan.) Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to make rate changes. 





July 1: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for 
authority to make rate changes at 
Ladysmith. 


we 1: Hearing on application of 

Western — & Telep hone Co., Kan- 
sas City, for suthesie to file rate 
schedule for non-profit co-operatives, 
Continued from June 14. 


Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission 


July 8: Hearing on application of 
Dwelle Telephone Co., Lake City, for 
authority to change rate schedule. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


June 21: Further hearings on ap- 
plications of Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. for authority to install dial service 
and increase rates at Nichols. Con- 
tinued from May 29. 


June 27: Hearing on application of 
Baldwin (Wis.) Telephone Exchange 
for authority to install dial service and 
increase rates. 


Vv 


Canadian Company Buys Part 
Of Pacific Coast System 

First stage in the disposal of the 
Pacific Coast communications system 
developed for war use has been com- 
pleted with the sale by War Assets 
Corp. to the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., Vancouver, of parts of the 
system for $417,650. 


The cost of the sections sold to the 
British Columbia was originally $883,- 
047. Total mileage of line is roughly 
380 miles. 


Negotiations now are being com- 
pleted for disposal of the remainder of 
the system to Canadian National Tele- 
graphs and Dominion Government Tele- 
graphs. 


Parts of the system acquired by B. C. 
Telephones include: Vancouver to 
Hope, Vancouver to Sumas Airport, 
Vancouver to Boundary Bay, Victoria 
to Jordan Bay, Koksilah to Qualicum 
Junction, Union Bay to Menzies Bay 
and Vancouver to Jericho. 


By agreement with Canadian Pacific 
Telegraphs and War Assets Corp., the 
British Columbia Telephone Co. also 
acquires another 50 route miles of lines 
on the Canadian Pacific right of way 
between Victoria and mile 19.3 on the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, be- 
tween Qualicum Junction and Union 
Bay, between Victoria and Jordan 
River, from mile 19.3 to Koksilah, and 
also the repeater building and equip- 
ment in Victoria. 


Canadian National Telegraphs has 
purchased part of the Hope to Ashcroft 
line and repeater equipment at a sale 
price of $125,000. 


However the largest part of the 
system remains to be disposed of to 
Dominion Government Telegraphs. 
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Progressive Line Assembly 
of Sub-Hlation Protectows 


Here is just one example of why Cook is meeting delivery sched- 
ules ON TIME. During the war we furnished the armed forces large 
quantities of Cook standard terminal and protection equipment. 
For that reason we had, at the end of hostilities, adequate facili- 
ties to resume at once, production of civilian items. Utilizing 


efficient, progressive line assembly, such as shown above, we are 
able to maintain high speed output of equipment essential to the 
TYPE “O” SUB-STATION PRO- independent telephone industry. You can DEPEND ON COOK to 


TECTOR—For indoor ond outdoor i" : 
vse. Single circvit protector with deliver WHAT you need, WHEN you need it. 


one poir each of fuses and of high 
potential dischorgers mounted on 
a heovy white glazed low absorb- 
ent porcelain body 
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Pennsylvania Holds 
24th Annual Meeting 


(Concluded from page 26) 





and engineering people are resorting 
to ingenious expediencies to stretch the 
plant even further than it was 
stretched during the war years. 

“At the turn of the year there were 
two million applicants waiting for main 
service and new applicants have been 
coming at the rate of three to four 
million a year; twice the amount in 
any previous period. 

“There are now 1,800,000 waiting 
applicants despite the fact that for the 
first five months of the year there has 
been a net increase in telephones of 
more than 1,500,000. 

“Of the 1,800,000 waiting applicants, 
300,000 have been waiting since 1944 
or earlier, 600,000 through 1945 and 
900,000 are of this year’s vintage. 

“Over half of the applicants who 
were waiting at the beginning of the 
year already have been cared for. It is 
significant also that half of those who 
now request service are cared for rea- 
sonably promptly. 

“Mindful as we are that this is not 
a satisfactory situation from the stand- 
point of the waiting applicants, I think 
a remarkable job is being done in this 
held application situation. Material 
shortages, work stoppages and sup- 
pliers’ price difficulties certainly have 
not facilitated matters and this re- 
markable gain of 1,500,000 telephones 


in a five months’ period, three times as 
great as in any similar period, is a 
tribute to the determination and re- 
surcefulness of the men and women 
throughout the entire organization.” 


In connection with the Bell System’s 
rural service expansion program, Mr. 
Harrison stated: 

“Along with every phase of the op- 
erating job particular attention is be- 
ing devoted to expansion of service in 
the rural areas. At the present time 
the Bell companies have about 1% 
million telephones in rural areas and 
have a planned program looking to- 
ward adding 1,000,000 rural telephones 
in the next three to five years. 

“There are now something over 200,- 
000 applicants waiting for service in 
the rural areas. We are hopeful of add- 
ing at least 300,000 telephones in the 
rural areas this year and are encour- 
aged by the fact that for the five 
months the gain is somewhat ahead of 
this over-all objective.” 

In closing Mr. Harrison said he was 
certain that the situation facing the 
Bell System finds a parallel in the In- 
dependent field and that he knew that 
Independents, along with Bell com- 
panies, are determined to fulfill the in- 
dustry’s responsibility to the public in 
furnishing adequate service. 

W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, presi- 
dent, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, challenged the 
Independent industry to meet its obli- 


CLEARS TROUBLE IN A HURRY 


Averages $6.00 Saving Per Fault 


This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults —locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 


A recent survey among users indi- 
cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 21 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
After its 21st location, this test set is 
actually earning money. 


These savings, as well as the bene- 
fits of subscriber good-will are yours 
with the purchase of one of these Test 
Sets. Price is $125.00. If more infor- 
mation is required, write for Catalog 
E-53-441(1). 


A FREE HANDBOOK explaining 
methods of using this Bridge for 
locating grounds, crosses, opens and 
other faults, will be sent on request. 
Write for Note Book E-53-441 ‘‘Notes 
on Fault Location in Cables.’’ 


'LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


EASY FING INSTRUM CLEMETERS 


Jrl. Ad. E-33-441(4a) 
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gations in rendering an_ improved 
standard of telephone service, particy- 
larly in the small urban and rural] 
areas. He stated that the public is go- 
ing to demand better service and if it 
is not forthcoming from the te! 
industry itself, the public will 
others for such service. 


phone 
0k to 


In discussing these points, Mr. Henry 
stated that it was essential that more 
efficient, full-time management be pro- 
vided for the small companies, stating: 


“The Independent industry in the 
U. S. is made up of some 6,200 sepa- 
rate companies. A great many of these 
companies are small operating units, 
and in too many cases their principal 
owners have other business interests 
of greater importance. Hundreds of 
our smaller companies are inadequately 
financed and are existing on service 
rates which are too low to permit them 
to discharge their responsibility of 
providing proper service in their ex- 
change areas. Many more are too small 
to be able to afford fully competent 
management. This is not a criticism of 
a large part of our industry. It is, I 
believe, a statement of fact which 
must be recognized and dealt with un- 
der changed conditions which face the 
Independent industry in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

“In order to secure adequate capital, 
at a reasonable rate of interest, for 
substantial plant improvement, and in 
order to have available proper engi- 
neering, supervisory and management 
personnel, it is my belief that a very 
large number of our smaller operating 
companies must either join together or 
be merged with some larger Independ- 
ent company to provide an efficient op- 
erating unit. In order to keep pace, our 
groups of the industry must be run by 
competent telephone executives who de- 
vote all of their time and ability to 
the provision of their end of a nation- 
wide standard of universally efficient 
and satisfactory telephone service. The 
accomplishment of the objectives will 
strengthen tremendously the Independ- 
ent segment of our industry, and it 
must be brought about if we are to 
justify our continued existence in this 
industry which is so vital a part of our 
national economy.” 


In a motion picture illustrated talk 
on “Radio and the Independents,” B. C. 
Burden, Lincoln, consulting engineer, 
covered in an able and down to earth 
manner a subject that is of real cur- 
rent interest. Pointing out that “the ex- 
tent to which radio may crowd tele- 
phone wires and cable into the back- 
ground is anyone’s guess,” he discussed 
the potentialities of this new telephone 
tool. He stressed particularly the fact 
that radio is more likely to prove in 
for toll than for the mobile services in 
the average Independent exchange. 

Although predicting that microwave 
toll channels held forth promise for 
the future, Mr. Burden was careful to 
point out that much development work 
needs to be done before microwave 
equipment suitable for telephone toll 
channel use is available. He also called 
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attention to the fact that there is still 
a question as to the extent to which 
ywave frequencies may be made 
ible by the FCC for toll channel 
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New Telephone Building to 
House Meeting Room 

A meeting room for civic and com- 
munity organizations, to be located in 
the Farmers Telephone Co.’s new tele- 
phone building in Riceville, Iowa, will 
be an innovation of the edifice now 
under construction. 

The building, a light brick, residen- 
tial style structure will be, according to 
the Riceville (lowa) Recorder, “. .. the 
last word in modernity and will mean 
the realization of Clifford Pearce’s 
(manager of the Farmers Telephone 
Co.) ambition to give Riceville the best 
in telephone service and a place to 
house his business of which the com- 
munity can be proud. 


“The new building,” the article con- 
tinues, “means just more evidence of 
Riceville’s growth and that this com- 
munity has young men with vision as 
well as ambition.” 

The building will have aluminum 
windows and insets of pressed glass, 
and will be set back about 30 ft. from 
the sidewalk to allow for landscaping. 
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Ohio Professor To Compile 
History of Telephone 

A complete history of the telephone 
is being compiled in Columbus, Ohio, 
by Frank C. Caldwell, a 76-year-old 
retired Ohio State University profes- 
sor. 

Professor Caldwell began the work 
shortly after he came to Ohio State 
University in 1893. He became in- 
tensely interested in Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell’s invention, possibly because 
the first social invitation he received 
after arriving in Columbus came to him 
over the university’s only telephone. 
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Recommend Radio-Alarm 
To Warn of Tidal Waves 

Geologists studying the disastrous 
tidal wave which swept across the Pa- 
cific on April 1 recommended June 4 
the establishment of an automatic radio- 
alarm system to warn of such phe- 
nomena. (TELEPHONY, May 4, page 
29.) 

J. A. Krug, secretary of the interior, 
announced receipt of the request, which 
urged installation of observation sta- 
tions along Pacific shores and on cer- 
tain mid-Pacific islands. These stations, 
while giving primarily weather data 
could be equipped, the geologists said, 
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to record automatically and warn of 


the appearance of large-amplitude 
seismic waves near their point of 
origin. 

The study is being made in the 


Pacific by G. A. MacDonald, district 
geologist of the Geological Survey in 
Hawaii; Dr. Francis P. Shepard, 
oceanographer-geologist of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, and mem- 
ber of the geologic staff of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

In an interim report to Dr. W. E. 
Wrather, director of the Geological 
Survey, they said the tidal wave was 
generated by a sudden and sharp ad- 
justment of the earth’s crust along a 
major fault line in the Aleutian trough 
south of Unimak Island. 
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Canadian Telephone Association 
Holds Annual Convention 

Annual convention of the Telephone 
Association of Canada, was held in 
Victoria, B. C., June 3 to 8. 

Representatives of the major tele- 
phone companies in Canada attended 
and discussed mutual telephone prob- 
lems. P. Millar, commissioner of the 
Manitoba Telephone System, is presi- 
dent of the association. 
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Canada's Rural Subscribers 
Dislike Eavesdroppers 

Despite reported popularity of the 
habit, most rural telephone subscribers 
in Ontario and Quebec dislike party 
line eavesdroppers, according to a 
poll made recently by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, but desire for 
privacy was listed as a secondary rea- 
son for objections. 

Seventy-one per cent of the 3,000 
who answered the questionnaire ob- 
jected to listening-in, principally be- 
cause it reduced voice transmission. 

Emergency calls were given as the 
reason for maintaining a telephone in 
44 per cent of the homes canvassed. 
Nineteen per cent said they used it 
mainly for household and social pur- 
poses, while another 14 per cent said 
the telephone was used to economize on 
gasoline, time and money. 

Chief complaint of rural subscribers 
was the number of persons using party 
lines. Almost 70 per cent said the line 
was in use whenever they wanted to 
make a call. The survey was made to 
obtain improvement suggestions for 
the company’s $10,000,000 rural devel- 
opment program, which will provide 
33,000 additional telephones in the next 
four years and installation of 12,000 
this year. Party lines cannot be re- 
duced in size, it was pointed out, until 
more materials become available. 
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protected with 
PERMATOX A 


PERMATOX A (5% penta- 
chlorphenol in suitable pe- 
troleum solvents) provides 
an effective, economical 
preservative treatment for 
the control of decay, shell- 
rot and termite attack. 


Keep down your line- 
maintenance costs by spec- 
ifying PERMATOX A for 
poles, posts, cross-arms, 
and other exposed wood 
construction. Prolong serv- 
ice life of old poles by 
trimming away rotted por- 
tions and then vat-soaking 
in PERMATOX A. 
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Vat-Dipping Poles 


Furnished in Two Forms:— 


Pentachlorphenol* crystals 
PERMATOX A 


5% Pentachlorphenol* in 
petroleum solvents. 
*Manufactured by The 


Write for Bulletin—Dept. Y 
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Dow Chemical Company 
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MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
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Two Stromberg Men Named 
To IRE Posts 

Arthur E. Newlon, senior engineer 
in the Stromberg-Carlson Co.’s re. 
search department, recently was elected 
chairman of the Rochester section, In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. Kenneth J, 
Gardner, technical supervisor of the 
company-owned radio stations WHAM 
and WHFM, Rochester, N. Y., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Newlon, who is a senior member 
of the IRE, was graduated from Ohio 
State in 1933. A member of Tau Beta 
Pi, Eta Kappa Nu, and an associate 
member of Sigma Xi, he worked on the 
company’s development of radar facili- 
ties during the war. Recently he has 
been engaged in television development. 

Mr. Gardner was graduated from the 
Rochester Institute of Technology in 
1929. He is chairman of the Technical 
Radio Communication Committee of the 
Rochester Red Cross and is a member 
of the Rochester Engineering Society, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Panel 
4 of the Radio Technical Planning 
Board. 
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Time-of-Day Machine 
Proves Popular 


In every one of the more than three 
score cities where an Audichron “Time- 
of-Day” machine has been installed, its 
sponsors as well as the telephone com- 
panies enthusiastically endorse it. Au- 
dichron has answered over two billion 
telephones calls for time-of-day, the 
manufacturer states. 


The telephone “time-of-day” machine 
is automatic in all its operations, 
speaking the time in hours, minutes, 
and seconds if desired, preceded by 
a brief message. The message and time 
are recorded on film and scanned by 4 
beam of light, giving a distinct and 
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American designs line construction bodies for one 
purpose—to help utilities maintain service at low cost 
per mile. 

The list of materials transported conveniently and 
safely in an American DPL or DT Line Construction 
Body includes ladders, pike poles, derricks, and the 
dozens of other articles needed on the job. Full equip- 
ment means better service at less cost to you. 


American incorporates these many diversified items 
in a rolling storehouse scientific ratio of weight, 
strength, and durability. To make all this possible, we 


(A) good body engineers — American has them. 


(B) ample facilities — American has full assortment of tools 
and a large plant. 

(C) experience — American has been in the business for 
30-odd years. 

(D) customer confidence — American and American's utilities co- 
operate in designing equipment. 

American makes six basic lengths— and offers 60 optional equip- 

ment items. : 

(we nT on hg ate Bodies. 











ust off 


THE 
9503 WOODLAND AVE., 


Baker American 


features, and other information of interest to 
you. Your copy ready to mail upon request. 


/ New bulletin on American's Line Construction 
the nN bodies shows dimensions, sizes, equipment, 


. Baker Equipment Engineering Co., Richmond, Va 


LOG OF AN AMERICAN 
ROLLING STOREHOUSE 
Flat-top Wheel Housings 
Platform extension—non-skid steel plate 
Roomy Compartments 


Pressed-in Combination Rubrail and Drip 
Moulding 


Weathesproof Roof Enclosure 
Adjustable Ladder Racks 
Derrick Tunnel 
Digging Too! Compartment 
Full Length Inside Compartments 
Swivel-type Material Hooks 
Thru Boxes 

12 Pintle Hook 

13 Extended Sheave Bar Brackets. 
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How to Build | 
Better Lines at. 
Lower Cost... 
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practices 


Write for 
This New Manual 


® Engineering Data for Long-span 
Low-cost Lines 

® Tables of Stringing Sags 

® Construction Practices 

® Methods of Measuring Sags 

® Pole Guying 

® Metalicizing, Transposition 

® River Crossings 


Pertinent information on these and other 
subjects of timely interest to telephone men are 
contained in this new illustrated book. 


It tells how to build better, more depend- 
able rural lines; how to reduce construction and 
maintenance costs by employing @rapo High- 
Tensile Line Wire (Crapo HTL-135 or Crapo 
HTL-85) in long spans. 


If you do not have a copy of this instructive 
Manual, be sure to ask for one! Direct your in- 
quiry to your distributor of Crapo Galvanized 


Wire and Strand or write us! 


Indiana Steel 


apa & Wire 


| Company 
TD oe 


HTL=135 : 
mos is 8 Muncie 


Indiana 


Crapo Hich-teNsiLE 
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clear reproduction. The sound level is 
constant, whether one or a group of 
50 trunks are simultaneously being 
answered. 


Maintenance is said to be simplified 
to a high degree, as all moving parts 
run in oil, and the entire mechanism, 
though enclosed, is quickly accessible 
for inspection. All calls answered are 
automatically counted and totaled on 
a single counter, enabling a running 
check of calls to be easily kept. 

The equipment is manufactured by 
the Audichron Co., 1151 W. Peachtree 
St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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John Wicks Retires from 
Automatic Electric 

After serving for over 40 years with 
Automatic Electric Co. and its affili- 
ated companies, John Wicks, telephone 
development engineer, will retire from 
active service on June 30 at the age 
of 71. He had once before retired, in 
1940, but was recalled by Automatic 
Electric during the war for service as 
special advisor on circuit design, and 
has recently worked in that capacity on 
a part time basis from Biloxi, Miss., 
where he resides. 


During his career as development 
engineer, Mr. Wicks made notable con- 
tributions to the art of automatic 
telephony, and was especially concerned 
with the development of the Strowger 
Automatic system to meet the needs of 
automatic toll switching and dialing 
over long lines. The scope of his work 
in telephony is indicated by the num- 
ber of patents issued in his name, to- 
taling nearly 100. 

A native of Sweden, Mr. Wicks came 
to the United States in 1891, and soon 
found himself in rural Minnesota. His 
interest in engineering took him to the 
University of Minnesota where he ob- 
tained his E.E. degree. Immediately 
thereafter he entered the employ of 
Automatic Electric. During his early 
years with the company he helped in 
the installation of several Independent 
automatic exchanges on the Pacific 
Coast. In 1911, he became superin- 
tendent of a large automatic exchange 
in Dallas, Tex., and in 1914 returned to 
the Automatic Electric factory as de- 
velopment engineer. His work in this 
field took him to operating organiza- 
tions both in the United States and 
abroad where he studied the application 
of Strowger equipment to widely vary- 
ing conditions. 

As a result of his contributions to 
the art, Mr. Wicks was honored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
at a Chicago testimonial dinner in 
1940 as one of 150 “modern pioneers” 
—engineers and inventors who had 
made a major contribution to American 


JOHN WICKS 


industry. Later in the same year, he 
became the seventh recipient of the 
Talbot G. Martin Award of the Strow- 
ger Automatic Club, with the citation: 
“In recognition of his creative ability, 
good fellowship, and faithful adher- 
ence to the best tenets of the art of 
telephony.” 
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W. E. A. Nottorf Retires 
From Automatic Electric 

After a record of 42 years of con- 
tinuous service with various companies 
of the,Gary Group, W. E. A. Nottorf, 
general purchasing agent for Auto- 
matic Electric Co. for the past 11 
years, will retire on June 30. 

Mr. Nottorf is a native of Kansas, 
and started his long career in the tele- 
phone business in Abilene, later going 
to Topeka as trouble shooter for a 
newly organized telephone company. 
In 1904, that company was purchased 
by the Theodore Gary interests, Kan- 
sas City, and since that time Mr. Not- 
torf has maintained his connection with 
the Gary Group. 

In 1912, after spending several years 
in such assignments as_ troubleman, 
maintenance man, wire chief and traffic 
supervisor, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Topeka company. He 
later joined the Kansas City Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., then also a Gary 
Group company, as plant department 
supervisor. Various other assignments 
in Gary Group companies followed, in- 
cluding the job of superintendent of 
maintenance for the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co. 

In 1926, Mr. Nottorf went to Chi- 
cago to join Automatic Electric Co, 
and after various assignments in sales, 
export and manufacturing, entered the 
purchasing department in 1934, be 
coming general purchasing agent the 
following year. 
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W. E. A. NOTTORF 


Mr. Nottorf has been an active mem- 
ber of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers and a member of the Independent | 


Pioneer Telephone Association. 
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Automatic Electric Appoints 
Wright Purchasing Agent 

Harold B. Wright, for the past 18 
years in charge of production control 
for Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed general purchasing 
agent for the company, succeeding 
W. E. A. Nottorf, who will retire on 
June 30. 


H. B. WRIGHT 


Mr. Wright’s service with Automatic 


Electric dates back to July, 1931, im- | 
mediately after graduation from the | 
University of Nebraska, when he en- | 
tered the production department as | 
clerk. In 1919, he became assistant to | 
the general superintendent, and in 1922 | 
Was appointed assistant superintend- | 
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BELMONT 


Klein-Kord 
Tool Belts 


Klein-Kord 
Safety Straps 


Klein Climbers 


KLEINS 


eee FOR THE 
MAN ON THE POLE 


On emergency jobs... on tough jobs... 
on routine jobs... the mena who string and 
maintain the nation’s power and commu- 
nication lines rely on Kleins. Wherever 
you see linemen you'll see Kleins—pliers 
and wrenches, tool belts and safety straps, 
climbers and grips. 


There’s a sound reason for this prefer- 
ence. For linemen and electricians—men 
who know good tools—also know of the 
quality materials and expert craftsmanship 
that go into every piece of Klein equip- 
ment. To them this excellence means safe- 
ty, efficiency, speed . . . on every job. 


Today Klein is in production on its com- 
plete line of quality equipment. Of course, 
demand still exceeds supply —but your sup- 
plier will furnish the Klein equipment you 
need just as soon as possible. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp., 
New York 


The Klein Pocket Tool 
Guide showing the Klein 
line and containing use- 
ful information will be 
sent on request. 


Since 1857 


KLEINcm 


AVENUE, CHICAGO 18 ILLINOIS 





ent of production. He was placed in 
charge of production control in 1928. 

Through his many years of expe- 
rience in production planning, Mr. 
Wright has acquired a thorough un- 
derstanding of the complex purchasing 
and procurement problems involved in 
the manufacture of the company’s 
broad range of communication and 
electrical equipment. 
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Announces New Insulation 
Resistance Meter 

A portable, entirely self-contained 
insulation resistance meter, testing to 
50,000 megohms (center scale 1,200 
megohms), has been announced by As- 
sociated Research, Inc., 231 So. Green 
St., Chicago 7, Ill., in Bulletin 210. 

It is claimed the new testing unit, 
Model 261 Vibrotest, is not just an in- 
dicator, and that it provides positive 
and definite reading of true resistances 
to the new wide range. It is said to 
completely meet requirements of to- 
day’s industry, utility fields, and lab- 
oratories. 

The utmost accuracy, the manufac- 
turer states, is insured by hand-stepped 
scale, calibrated against known stand- 
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NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
7 o 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
a te so Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. . Plants 
Beaument and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 


40 











ards of resistance. The meter calibrates 
at infinity, thus maintaining its def- 
inite accuracy at the high value part 
of the scale. It has a high voltage 
regulator in the measuring circuit and 
is equipped with condenser charging 
circuit to facilitate faster testing of 
condensers or capacity circuits. 


In keeping with the complete mod- 
ernization of Associated Research’s 
Vibrotests, tiresome cranking is done 
away with in Model 261. It has its own 
power supply, instantly available. Two 
No. 6, 144-volt dry cells provide ample 
power of 500 volts. 

The meter is thoroughly tested and 
checked for extremes of temperature 
variations, high and low—from 40 be- 
low zero F, to 140 degrees F. It is 
effectually guarded to eliminate stray 
leakage, and for operation in extreme 
humidity. 

Model 261 is compactly housed in 
weatherproof metal case with carrying 
strap. Size of the meter is 8% ins. x 
6 ins. x 814 ins. and it weighs 17% Ibs. 
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Western Electric Leases Plant 
Outside Buffalo, N. Y. 

Western Electric Co. has leased the 
Kenmore plant of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. in the town of Tonawanda and 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., according to 
C. G. Stoll, president of Western Elec- 
tric. Comprising 760,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, the plant will manufacture 
switchboard cable and other telephone 
products and is expected to employ 
3,000 people when in full production. 

The company will take possession of 
the plant immediately and production 
on a limited basis is expected to be 
under way before the end of the year. 


Expanded requirements of the Bell 
System for all types of telephone equip- 
ment make it necessary for Western 
Electric Co. to acquire additional plant 
capacity. It is planned to transfer cer- 
tain facilities from Chicago to Buffalo 
to permit the expansion of manufac- 
ture of other telephone products at the 
company’s Hawthorne works. 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms .- Conduit 
NTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, my Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 
oe La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, I. 


N.Y.C, 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


FILMGRADH 
Confere 


UNINTERRUPTED 
(up to! 2 hours) Conference | INSTANTANEOUS 
aTe Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 














SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








For poles, crossarms, and other tim 
ucts. Preservative treatments of mber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 


Branch offices: 
New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 
a 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consu/tants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 











TELEPHONY © 








